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Heavier Buying for Home Needs 


But War Requirements Are Still Heavy—Increased Demand for Steel 
Making Pig Iron With Prices Advancing 


HOROUGH investigation in all of the im- 


gS portant centers of the country has developed 
positive evidence that the demand for leading 
iron and steel products for uses not connected in any 
way with the. war has steadily increased during the 
past month, and especially during the past week. The 
demand from automobile companies not catering to 
war business and from manufacturers of agricultural 
implements has added large tonnages to the orders 
for purely domestic consumption. Buying by Amer- 
ican railroads has also improved. One of the largest 
independent companies in the Pittsburgh district now 
operating at 85 per cent of capacity believes that 
fully 70 per cent of its orders represent domestic 
consumption, although it is impossible in many cases 
to determine whether or not the orders are due indi- 
rectly to the war. In spite of the heavy buying of 
wire for export, it is thought that not over 20 per 
cent of the output of wire mills is being shipped to 
foreign countries. On the whole, the improvement 
in domestic demand is most encouraging, but the 
demand for large rounds and other materials for the 
manufacture of shells is still a highly impoitant factor 
in present conditions. 
The demand for steel-making pig 
iron in the Pittsburgh district has 
suddenly increased to large propor- 
tions, resulting in an advance of 25 
cents per ton in quotations on basic 
and bessemer grades. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. is credited with buying from 25,000 to 50,000 
tons of basic and it is now known that the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., about 10 days ago, made a purchase 
of 10,000 tons of the same grade. An inquiry for 
40,000 tons of steel-making pig iron for export is 
pending, but high ocean freights at present interfere 
seriously with shipments to foreign countries. The 
decision of the United Steel Co., Canton, O., to 
build a blast furnace is an event of unusual interest, 
as 1s also the announcement that Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, have become associated with the 
Canton enterprise. Blast furnace operators in Ohio 
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and Pennsylvania are being notified that railroads will 
hereafter charge 20 cents per ton for the removal of 
slag, for which service heretofore no charge has been 
made. These notices apply to intrastate business and 
it is probable that the state utility commissions of 
other states will follow the lead of West Virginia in 
suspending the proposed charge, as was recently done 
by the interstate commerce commission on interstate 
business until a satisfactory basis for charging can 
be determined. The proposed charge would amount 
to about $1,500,000 annually. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has advanced quotations on plates, 
shapes and bars for current or third 
quarter delivery to 1.30c, Pittsburgh, 
or $1 over the usual quotation. The 
Cambria Steel Co. has also advanced and other inde- 
pendent companies are expected to do so at an early 
date. There is very little contracting at present, but 
specifications are heavy and mills are not anxious to 
sell for future delivery. 

The demand for lake ores has im- 
proved very much and some impor- 
tant transactions have taken place, 
including the trading of ore for coal. 
There is much more activity in char- 
tering of vessels for the carrying of ore. 

It is estimated that from 75,000 to 
100,000 tons of structural material 
will be required for rapid transit 
extensions in Philadelphia, which are 
approaching the contracting stage. 
Brooklyn elevated work will call for about 5,000 
tons of plates. The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has purchased from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of steel, 
largely plates, for use in making the 4,100 cars for 
Russia, recently contracted for. Contracts for struc- 
tural material in June were the heaviest of any month 
since April, 1914, and represent about 80 per cent 
of the capacity of structural shops of the country. 
The contract for 24,000 tons for the St. Louis bridge 
has been formally awarded to the American Bridge Co. 
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Kill the Seamen’s Law 
PD Fetlase-deaanen’s condemnation of the La 


Follette seamen’s law has swept the country. 

It comes not only from maritime interests, but 
also from the press and the people in all sections. It 
is not confined to any class. Many union labor sym- 
pathizers who favored its passage are now protesting 
against its endorsement. The criticism, therefore, 
plainly is not an inspired propaganda. It is not in 
furtherance of any political campaign. 

It is born of the fact that the country has finally 
become thoroughly aroused to its pernicious provisions. 
It is recognized that the hoped for American merchant 
marine is made impossible of realization, if such a 
measure becomes operative. The few stars and 
stripes that now may be seen on the high seas will 
disappear altogether. Japanese and Chinese vessels, 
as well as those of other nations employing oriental 
crews, would receive a greater benefit from the sea- 
men’s law than tke governments of those countries 
could possibly confer upon them by any constructive 
legislation. Conversely, the law would work more 
destruction to American shipping than a busy fleet 
of submarines could. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. dissolution, the 
determination of lines to transfer their registry to 
foreign flags, the refusal of interests entering Amer- 
ican shipping while such an act is on the statutes, and 
other facts furnish positive evidence of the havoc 
wrought by the new law, even before it has become 
effective. 

Numerous incongruities and conflicts found in 
the law have kept the solicitor for the department of 
commerce and the attorney general busy trying, unsuc- 
cessfully, it seems, to learn what the various sections 
mean and how, if possible, they may be straightened 
out. It has proven an endless chain .of legal and 
international tangles. One kink which has been ironed 
out, however, shows conclusively that vessels of many 
foreign countries would be entirely exempt from 
inspection by this government. This would give a 
great financial advantage over American ships, thus 
aiding foreign shipping and penalizing that of the 
United States. Moreover, the act bristles with possi- 
bilities, even probabilities, of international complica- 
tions because of proposed treaty abrogations. 

Crammed down the throat of the sixty-third con- 
gress by an arrogant labor union, the seaman’s act was 
signed at almost the last hour of the final session by 
President Wilson. Neither he nor more than a hand- 
ful of members of congress probably understood the 
absurd provisions of the measure. But it was ordered 


by labor unionism and that appeared to be all that 
Was necessary. 


Some reports have it that the measure will be 
repealed. Others have it that the administration pro- 
poses to keep it on the statute books. That, it is 
contended, would give added support to the govern- 
ment ship purchase bill by reason of the fact that 
it would make impossible the entry of private capital 
into American shipping. Whether the seamen’s law 
is repealed or not, it is safe to predict that a govern- 
ment-owned line of vessels is out of the question. 
The recent referendum of the chamber of commerce 
of the United States shows definitely how the business 
interests of the country feel toward the merchant 
marine situation. They are utterly opposed to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

If the present administration does not repeal the 
seamen’s law, there will be a succeeding one which 
will. But the act ought to be killed as soon as con- 
gress meets. 

Labor unionism has gained nothing through the pas- 
sage of this measure. Its enforcement will make em- 
ployment of the American sailor impossible. In other 
words, Andrew Furuseth, president of the seaman’s 
union, who is the real author of the measure, has 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 


A Great Paper 


T HE Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of 
New York, has just completed its one hun- 

dredth semi-annual volume, thus closing a 
record of a full half-century. The Chronicle, as it is 
commonly known, has indeed had a remarkable and 
highly creditable history. Founded July 1, 1865, by 
the late William BK. Dana, a few months after the 
close of the Civil war, this journal has progressed 
with the country. It started in a modest way, but 
with the thoroughness and accuracy which have char- 
acterized it throughout all its years. As the marvel- 
ous development of the country called for greater 
service on the part of a journal like the Chronicle, 
every demand was met, not only by the enlargement 
of the main paper, but by the issuing of numerous 
supplements from time to time relating to banking, 
cotton, railways, state and city finances and other 
subjects, and the mass of information published 
annually is now tremendous. For many years after 
the paper was founded, the weekly issue consisted of 
Nowadays more than 100 pages are fre- 
The Chronicle, in its 50 years, has 


32 pages. 
quently published. 
had but two editors, the late Mr. Dana and the present 
editor, Jacob Seibert Jr. Seldom does a paper con- 
tinue through so many years with absolute fidelity to 
the original ideas of its founder. If at times this 
admirable journal seems to oppose too strenuously 
so-called progressive ideas, even those who would 
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like to have it pursue a slightly different policy realize 
that the accuracy of its information is in no way 
impaired by its adherence to conservative policies. 

The Iron Trade Reviezy cordially extends con- 
gratulations to its contemporary and trusts that its 
career will continue to be one of increasing usefulness 
and prosperity. 


The Slag Controversy 


ment of terminal railroads at industrial plants 
when that subject was receiving the attention of 


I N discussing the problems arising from the develop- 


the interstate commerce commission, The Jron Trade 
Review spoke of those problems as being the out; 
growth of business practices or customs which were 
inaugurated when the industries were in their infancy. 
With the increase of industrial operations and_ the 
change of sentiment as to the obligations of railroads 
and shippers to each other and to the public, it became 
imperative to investigate conditions and determine 
whether they were just to all concerned. This was 
a matter of no little difficulty and has not yet been 
fully worked out. In fact, an order issued by the 
commission last Saturday, calling upon the trunk lines 
to reform their tariffs, furnishes additional evidence 
of the difficulties that are being encountered. The 
commission asks the trunk lines to make arrange- 
ments with the industrial lines “in the light of this 
report’—whatever that may be. 

A similar condition has prevailed in regard to the 
hauling of slag from blast furnaces. That the prob- 
lem is not one of small importance is indicated by the 
fact that it is estimated that the companies interested 
in the case in which a decision was rendered a few 
days ago by the interstate commerce cemmission pro- 
duce 200,000 carloads of slag every year and would 
have to pay $1,500,000 each year if assessed 20 cents 
per ton as proposed by the railroads. Although the 
disposition of slag would seem to be a very simple 
matter, its presentation before the interstate com- 
merce commission indicated that it was very intricate. 
As usual in decisions of the commission, railroads are 
expected to work out the details of orders made. The 
commission held that the tariff filed by 11 railroads 
in western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia did 
not conform to the act to regulate commerce, but 
the commission does not see any reason why this 
disposal service should be performed gratuitously by 
the carriers. The tariff, says the commission, should 
indicate that— 

“The carriers will receive carloads of 
refuse on any industry, or on any train 
track, and will haul this refuse to some 
conyenient point on its line or the line of a 


connecting carrier for wasting at a charge 
of — cents per net ton.” 

The commission, it will be noted, refers to the 
slag as “refuse” and proposes a charge for “wasting”’. 
The carriers at the hearings denied that the slag is 
worth to them more than it costs to handle it, and 
the commission evidently believed that this is true. 
At times, it is true, but it is very difficult to under- 
stand how the commission could believe that the 
slag never has been of use to the railroads and never 
will be. Evidence presented at the hearings demon- 
strated that often the railroads have begged for the 
slag to make fills and if anyone will take a ride along 
a number of the railroads in the Pittsburgh and other 
districts and see the immense fills that have been made 
by blast furnace slag, he cannot doubt that the rail- 
roads have received from the furnaces material of 
great value. 

If the slag is of no value to the railroads, they 
should, of course, be paid for disposing of it. If it 
is of value, they should be willing to pay what it is 
worth. It ought not to be difficult to determine the 
facts in every case. 

When the interstate commerce commission a few 
weeks ago rendered a decision requiring railroads 
to dispose of their lake vessel properties, we pre- 
dicted that the commission would in due time see the 
error of its way. Some events which have since 
occurred confirm that opinion and we now venture 
the further opinion that justice to the furnaces will 
in time compel the interstate commerce commission, 
which, by the way, has had some experience in 
reversing itself, to revise its decision in the slag case. 

Opinions differ widely as to the powers of the 
federal trade commission and it may be years until, 
by final decision of the highest courts, those powers 
are accurately defined, but, in the meantime, it would 
be well for business men to inform themselves as 
accurately as possible concerning the federal trade 
commission act. Hence we take pleasure in calling 
attention to the hand book on that law which has 
just been issued by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The little book is from the pen of Jamies 
A. Emery, general counsel of the National Council 
for Industrial Defense, and gives the legislative history 
of the law, discussing the powers, duties and procedure 
of the commission. The supplement contains the 
trade commission act, the Clayton act, the Sherman 
act, the Wilson tariff act, a diagram outlining the 
powers and procedure of the commission and other 
information. Taken as a whole, the booklet is very 
valuable and worthy of the author, than whom no 
ene is better able to present clearly this important 
measure. 
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Prices Present and Past ] 

Y 

Quotations on leading products July 14, average for June, 1915, average for April, 1915, and average j 

for July, 1914. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. ] 

Average Average Average v Average Average Average Y 

Prices for for for Prices for for for % 

July 14, June, April, July, July 14, June, April, July, % 

1915. 1915. 1915. 1914, 1915. 1915. 1915. 1914. Y, 

Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $14.95 $14.58 $14.55 $14.90 PR, ASROOED ». ois des adicdcnn¥ $ 1.44 $1.39 $1.36 $ 1.28 7 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.95 13.54 13.45 13.90 Beams, Pittsburgh «......0.600% 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.11 Y 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 13.70 13.45 13.45 13.90 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 1.359 1.359 1.309 1.25 7 
Northern No, 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.20 1.15 1.11 1.11 Z 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 15.75 15S > 89.75: | 83.73 Tank plates, Chicago........... 1,39 1.31 1.28 1.28 Y 
Malleable, Bessemer, Chgo..... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.359 1.359 1.309 1.25 Z 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham... 9.50 9.50 9.50 10.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.80 Y 
Southern Ohio No, 2, Ironton. 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.00 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.35 Y 
Basic, eastern Pa...........0.. 13.75 13.75 13.25 14.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pbgh.... 4.50 4.46 3.30 2.75 Z 
No, 2X Virginia furnace....... 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.55 1.59 1.51 Z 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.75 Connellsville fur. coke contr... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.85 Y, 
Ferro mang., Balt., (prompt).. 100.00 105.00 78.00 37.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.29 Y 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 20.50 19.87 19.50 19.30 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh.... 11.75 13:75: ‘Tie i ae y) 
Bess, sheet bars, Pbgh......... 21.50 20.37 19.60 20.20 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa. 12.00 11.25 11.25 10.50 Z 
Steel bars, Chicago............. 1.44 1,39 1.39 1.28 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 10.25 9.37 9.30 9.50 Y 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.25 1,20 1.20 1.11 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa..... 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 Z 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1,22 1.17 1.17 1.17 No. 1 wrought, Chgo.......... 9.00 8.75 8.55 9.00 Y 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.20 1.20 1,15 1.20 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 10.00 10.00 9.85 11.25 Z 
Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... 1.20 1.15 3.25 1.05 at SER, TRIN, o's 00.2 0d aoe.’ 10.00 9.87 9.80 11.00 y 
Y 

(For Appitionat Prices Set Pace 154) Z 
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Heavy Sales of Steel Making Iron 


Youngstown Companies and Other Melters Buy Basic-—Price of Bessemer and Basic 
Advances—-Moderate Buying of Other Grades 


Another steel- 
movement, 


Pittsburgh, July 13. 
making pig iron buying 
similar to that which took place the 
latter part of April, has been under 
way the last few days. Rather heavy 
tonnages of basic and bessemer iron 
central west- 
ern consumers. The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., which took an im- 
portant part in the last previous buy- 
ing movement, is understood to have 
closed for from 25,000 to 50,000 tons 
of standard basic for the last half of 
the year, although no official informa- 


have been obtained by 


tion about prices or the sellers has 
latter part of 
concern 


been given out. The 
last April the Youngstown 
bought in the neighborhood of 60,000 
tons of basic and gray forge. One 
valley furnace has sold a “round ton- 
nage” of basic at $13, 
another valley interest has sold 5,000 
tons of the same grade at a similar 
figure. Basic appears to be firmly es- 
tablished at $13, valley furnace, al- 
though Cleveland furnaces are report- 
ed to have been shading that figure. 
It develops that the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 10 days ago, obtained 
10,000 tons of basic, and other Ohio 
steel makers have been quietly nego- 
tiating for last half tonnages. Sales 
of bessemer iron have been made at 


furnace, and : 


$14, valley, or about 25 cents a ton 
above the previously prevailing price, 
and as high as $15, valley, now is 
being quoted by some interests. One 
lot of 3,000 tons of bessemer has been 
sold for export, probably to France, 
and a prominent exporter has closed 
for 2,000 tons of this grade with a 
valley blast furnace interest. The 
Marshall Foundry Co. 
a total of 15,000 tons of bessemer for 
last half delivery. 
Co. still is negotiating for 10,000 tons 
malleable 


has purchased 


of basic. Foundry and 
erades reflect strength, but are not so 
active as steel making irons. An in- 
quiry for 40,000 tons of nematite, or 
special bessemer iron, sent out by an 
eastern exporter, has been received 
by valley sellers of bessemer iron. 


Ask Big Tonnage for Export 


Philadelphia, July 12.—An 
inquiry for 40,000 tons of 
or special bessemer iron for early de- 
livery, which has been put out by the 
department of a steel 
company in this city, has attracted 
some attention. The destination is 
not given, but it is thought to be eith- 
er England or Italy, and there are 
other points of indefiniteness about 
the inquiry which make unlikely an 


export 
hematite 


foreign sales 


(For complete prices see page 154) 


The Colonial Steel ’ 


Eastern makers of stand- 
ard low phosphorus iron who have 
been carefully investigating the situ- 
ation in the British Isles for their 
product, have reached the conclusion 
that that market offers them little at- 
traction at this time. At ruling 
treights, the delivered prices for iron 
Sheffield, England, and 
other interior points figure back at 
the furnace about $3 a ton under the 
domestic market. There continues a 
good demand for low phosphorus to 
eastern makers with Canada _ furnish- 
Small sales 


early sale. 


offered at 


ing considerable of this. 
of standard iron in the week aggre- 
1,000 tons and Lebanon 
makers are enjoying a fair run of 
orders. The Midvale Steel Co., Phil- 
adelphia, which inquired for 3,000 tons, 
has closed for only a small amount. 
Small sales of standard have been 
done at over $21.50, Philadelphia. Ba- 
sic is quiet. One special lot is re- 
ported at a higher price than $13.75 
to $14, delivered, which is the market 
for standard iron. This probably re- 
fers to the closing by a Pottstown, 
Pa., buyer of 1,500 tons of low phos- 
phorus basic, malleable and a_ small 
Foundry iron continues 


gated about 


foundry lot. 
to make some progress toward greater 
price firmness, but this is not rapid 
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because there is only modest buying. 
It appears that the market has hard- 
ened to $14.50, Philadelphia minimum, 
or about $13.75 to $13.90, Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valley furnace, for No. 2X. 


Sales this week at that figure are 
noted. Some makers ask 25 to 50 
cents more, but are selling little at 
such figures. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road is distributing its orders for 
1500 tons of mixed grades for Al- 
toona. Virginia iron is quiet and un- 


changed in price. The No. 2 Swede- 
land furnace of the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co. has been blown in. 


Sales Increasing 


Cleveland, July 13—A _ Cleveland 
company has made a sale of a round 
tonnage of basic for last half delivery 
at $13, valley, and other sellers say 
there would be no difficulty in taking 
on orders at that figure, but they are 
not’ anxious to do so. The general 
pig iron situation is improving. One 
Cleveland firm has sold 20,000 tons of 
various grades this month and others 
report improvement in inquiries. The 
demand in the immediate Cleveland 
district, however, is not strong. 


Buying is Low 


13.—A _ Louisville, 
taken 500 tons of 
southern foundry iron for the last 
half, this being the only purchase 
of any size in this market during the 
past week. Inquiries still pending in- 
clude 500 tons of foundry iron from 
a local consumer, 800 tons and 500 
tons of foundry iron for the first half 
from two melters in Richmond, Ind., 
and 500 tons of foundry iron for July 
and August from the Southern railway. 
Southern furnaces are not willing to 
quote beyond the first of the year 
except at large premiums. Southern 
prices are given at from $9.50 to $10, 
Birmingham basis, for No. 2 foundry, 
and southern Ohio No. 2 foundry is 
quoted at from $12.50 to $12.75, Iron- 
ton basis, both for last half delivery. 


Cincinnati, July 
Ky., melter has 


Pig Iron Demand Grows 


Chicago, July 13.—Increasing  in- 
coming out in the Chicago 
market, malleable especially 
gaining much in activity. Some melt- 
ers who bought last half 
are finding their requirements increas- 
ing sufficiently to make a second or- 
der necessary and prospects are that 
tonnages for last half will be consid- 
erably larger than have been indicated 
Some malleable inquiries run 


quiry is 
pig iron 


once for 


so far. 
to considerable tonnages, 1,000 to 5,000 
tons being asked for by various melt- 
Foundry iron is also fairly brisk 
of furnaces find their 


ers. 


and a number 


engagements are sufficient to take the 
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entire output of active stacks well 
through the third quarter. 
soth malleable and foundry iron 


are being contracted on the basis of 
$13, Chicago furnace, for third and 
fourth quarter. Some activity is de- 
veloping as to iron for delivery after 
Jan. 1, but these inquiries are believed 
to be simply feeling the market and 
are not taken seriously. Quotations 
have been refused consistently beyond 
the end of the year. 

Southern iron is not moving well 
and prices are not as firm as was the 
case last month. While $9.75 and $10, 
sirmingham, are being quoted by 
most sellers, the rumor persists that 
iron may be obtained at $9.50, Bir- 
mingham. 

Bookings during June were slightly 
less than during May, but July thus 


far has shown greater activity than 
any month during the present year. 
Should the present rate of buying 
continue through the month, July 
probably will be the banner month 
of the first seven. 


Revival of demand by malleable 
melters apparently comes from a num- 
ber of causes. Railroads have begun 
buying equipment more liberally, agri- 
cultural implement builders are open- 
ing their earlier than usual, 
after a long period of slackness, and 
automobile builders are also increas- 
their activities and these factors 
have united to cause an increased 
demand for malleable products. 


season 


ing 


Fair Buying in New York 


New York, July 13.—Sales of prob- 
ably. 15,000 tons the past week have 
attested the continuation of a fair, 
but spotted buying of iron in this 
territory. Some of this iron has been 
for shipment after Jan. 1 and through 


the first quarter, on which makers 
usually have stood out for and ob- 
tained some advances over current 
prices. An East Orange, N. J., buyer 
who inquired for 1,250 tons of No. 2X 
and a lower grade for last quarter 
and first quarter bought the former 


around $14.25, delivered, and a Buffalo 
maker is commonly believed to have 
made the sale at about $12.50, fur- 
nace. The remainder went to eastern 
Pennsylvania at about 25 cents less. 
A Torrington, Conn., shop bought 
about 2,500 tons of foundry and mal- 
leable, partially for delivery beyond 
Jan. 1, and paid some advance, which 
in the case of Buffalo iron is said 
to have than 25 cents. 
This business between 
several makers. A Fitchburg, Mass., 
machinery builder closed for 2,000 
tons of No. 2X for last half, dividing 
between Buffalo at $13, furnace, and 
a New York state maker. An Eliza- 
beth buyer took 1,000 tons of 3% 


been more 


was divided 


(For complete prices see page 154) 
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to 4 per cent silicon iron for this 
year from an eastern Pennsylvania 
maker at about $14.35, delivered, and 
still figures on 1,000 tons. Another 
sale of 2,000 tons of No. 2X to a 
New Jersey foundry for last half was 


made. Activity of some Buffalo mak- 
ers in still quoting $12.50, furnace, 
for No. 2X, or $1434, delivered in 


New Jersey territory, tends to keep 
the tidewater market in uncertainty 
and there has been no actual improve- 
ment over the price range there of 
$14.25 to $14.50, delivered. Southern 
makers have made further sales to 
speculative interests in this district 
at $10, Birmingham. One of these 
lots was 1,500 tons to a banker and 
another was 5,000 tons to a consumer 
in this territory, who is expected to 
hold the metal for a rise. The Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. is 
inquiring for 2,500 tons of mixed foun- 
dry grades for last half for plants 
in the Chicago district. The Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., which has been 
seeking a block of malleable at prices 
below the ideas of most makers, still 
is figuring. Some furnaces have with- 
drawn their quotations on this block. 
Higher prices continue to be obtained 
by sellers on bessemer for export, 
The week’s foreign sales have been 
small. Some tonnage remains pend- 
ing. 


Activity in Malleable 


Buffalo, July 13.—The feature of the 
Buffalo pig iron market for the week 
was the development of an inquiry 
for malleable iron. Orders for several 
thousand tons were placed exclusive of 
the closing for a portion of the 10,000 
tons inquiry of the Eastern Malleable 
Co., of Naugatuck, Conn. One Buf- 
falo furnace interest took approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of this lot at $12.50 
and possibly as low as $12.25, al- 
though this producer states that its 
minimum price on all grades, exclusive 
of off-iron, is positively $12.50. The 
rest of the order is either pending or 
placed outside the territory. 

The furnaces here quoted on several 
thousand tons of foundry grades and 
malleable at prices ranging from $12.50 
to $13.25. The producers agree that 
the prospects for further orders are 
good, although the iron business is 
but beginning to show signs of tak- 
ing up the expansion noted for some 
weeks in the finished material lines. 

The furnaces are beginning to re- 
establish grade differentials. Inter- 
ests that are quoting $12.50 on No. 2 
plain decline to accept $13 flat on No. 
1 foundry, asking from $13.25 to $13.50 
on the high silicon irons. The situa- 
tion seems to be assuming a shape 
where an advance in prices may be 
expected. 
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Sheets Active 


Indications Are Specifications Will Exceed 
Those of June 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Decided im- 

provement in domestic demand for 

steel sheets is reported by manufac- 


turers of material for special pur- 
poses. Automobile makers, manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and car 
builders are specifying briskly and 
general demand is heavier than pre- 
viously. Sheet mills are operating at 


about 75 per cent of capacity and 


very little of the tonnage produced 
in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio is being shipped abroad. The 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
receiving heavy specifications and in- 
that this month will 
prove’ even more satisfactory than 
June, the most active month in more 
than Galvanized sheets 
are obtainable at 4.50c and_ black 
sold, in some in- 
gages. 


dications are 


two years. 


being 
1.75c for 


sheets are 


stances, at base size 


Again Advance in East 


Philadelphia, July 13.—Further ad- 
vances in price are being held for by 
eastern Pennsylvania sheet makers, as 
the incoming tonnages remain active 
and capacity is fully employed. Lead- 
ing makers in this district now quote 
No. 10 gage from 1.40c to 1.50c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.559c to 1.659c, Phila- 
to the period of 
The higher figure repre- 
sents a new advance of $2 a ton. 
Eastern Pennsylvania makers are so 
well satisfied with their present rate 
of booking that they are not desirous 
of obligating their forward tonnage 
except at a considerable advance. 


Blue Annealed Higher 


Cleveland, July 13—The demand for 
sheets is more active and prices are 
firmer. On No. 10 blue annealed, 
1.40c, Youngstown, is the usual quota- 
tion, while some tonnage has been sold 
as high as 1.45¢. 


delphia, according 


delivery. 


Sheets Remain Weak 


Chicago, July 13.—Continued ina- 
bility of most sheet makers to make 
sheets under 


produced by 


and market galvanized 


the adverse conditions 


high spelter prices is a heavy drag 
on the sheet market. Some mills are 
taking tonnage at 4.60c, Pittsburgh, 


for No. 28 gage galvanized, but a new 
set of differentials is in effect which 
depart materially from those usually 
obtaining. This is due to the fact 
that spelter represents a much larger 
part of the than 
and the dif- 
considerably 
the stand- 
Independent 


proportionate cost 
under normal conditions 
therefore, are 


from 


ferentials, 
out of 
point of ordinary prices. 


line, viewed 
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‘mills in the west are not making con- 
tracts for galvanized nor _ taking 
any prompt business, although some 
mills in Ohio are willing to contract 
at a high price. 

Black sheets remain weak at former 
quotations with demand small. 


Sheets Steady 

Cincinnati, July 13——The sheet mar- 
ket is steady and all rolling mills but 
one in this territory are running full 
in all departments. It has been offici- 
ally denied that the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., is running 
mostly on war orders, as over 90 
per cent of the capacity of its plants is 
being used for the manufacture of its 
regular products. Sales are being 
handicapped by the refusal of mills to 
sell on contract at present quotations. 
Black sheets No. 28 gage are given 


at from 1.75c to 1.80c, Pittsburgh 
basis, and galvanized No. 28 gage at 
from 3.75c to 4c, Pittsburgh basis. 


Foreign Order Booked 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—The 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
a large order for tin plate for ship- 
ment to the far east, at a price con- 
siderably above the domestic market. 
While foreign inquiries involve heavy 
tonnages, yet comparatively little ma- 
terial is leaving this country. Tin 
plate mills are operating at maximum 


American 
received 


capacities. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Fair Number of Public Contracts Are 
Being Let 


New York, July 13.—Buying of cast 
iron pipe in eastern districts appears 
to be holding its own, in volume, and 
this also may be said of prices, which 
are more uniform at better levels. 
A fair number of public contracts is 
being let and there is a good tonnage 
in private requirements, such as those 
for water and gas companies. New 
York City has been figuring on about 
3,000 tons in contractors’ lettings and 
the Soraci Contracting Co. is low on, 
2,400 tons of 6 to 8s bid upon yester- 


day. Bids go in tomorrow on 600 
tons of 4 to 16’s. The Standard Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. took the 


Yonkers, N. Y., letting of 425 tons 
of 6 and 8’s at $23.92 and R. D. Wood 
& Co. the 340 tons of 6 and 12’s for 
Y., at $23.39, delivered. 
Tottowa, N. J., is offering 1,370 tons 
of 4 to 10’s for bids July 19, and 
Albany, N. Y., 800 tons of 6 to 12’s 
on the same day. Edgewater, N. J., 
has in the market 575 tons of 16 to 
72's, which is a contractors’ letting. 
There has been some renewed life in 
inquiries, including 


Syracuse, N. 


certain export 
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some for Cuba and: South America, 
and eastern shops are pursuing these 
matters. 


Few Cast Pipe Orders 
Chicago, July 13.—Buying 
iron pipe for municipalities’ use is not 
heavy, most cities having covered their 


of cast 


requirements earlier in the season. 
Makers of pipe find themselves kept 
busy filling former orders and the 


absence of new business is not keenly 
felt. opened recently at 
Oglesby, Ill, on 700 tons and the 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. was 
low bidder. Award on this business 
is held up until test of a well has 
been completed to determine whether 
the water supply is ample. Bids were 
opened at Covington, Ky., on 3,587 
tons, the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. being low bidder. 
Bids will be opened at Ahmeek, Mich., 
July 16 on 275 tons. 


Bids were 


Warehouse Prices 


Advanced in New York District—Improve- 
ment Continues 

New York, July 13.—An advance of 
$2 a ton, which had been expected for 
several weeks, now has been put into 
effect in warehouse prices in the met- 
ropolitan district. These changes 
place plates and shapes at 1.95c and 
steel bars at 1.90c, delivered in met- 
ropolitan territory. Iron bars now 
are quoted at 1.70c to 1.75c, delivered 
from store. The warehouse business 
in the metropolitan district has been 
expanding steadily and during the 
month has been especially 
active. The tonnage moving for some 
of the leading warehouses so far in 
July has been considerably ahead of 


present 


normal. 


Warehouses Are Busy 


Chicago, July 13—Settlement of the 
building trade strike in Chicago is 
expected to have its effect shortly on 
which has been 
for weeks on 


warehouse business, 
somewhat handicapped 
account of building operations being 
tied up. 

Other demand is normal and ware- 
houses are doing an excellent business. 
Galvanized at 4.85c to 
5c, Chicago store, and steel bars are 
steady at 1.65c, Chicago store, although 
an advance is expected shortly to keep 


sheets remain 


up with mill prices. 
Supply 
plumbers, 


The American Plumbers’ 
Co., Toledo, O., dealer in 
gas and steamfitters supplies, has pur- 
chased a $40,000 site and will build 
a three-story fireproof building on the 
show and sales 


site to be used as 


raoms, office and warehouse. 
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Ship Steel to Pittsburgh 


Billets from the Chicago District Help Make Up Shortage 


—Prices on Semi-finished Products Advancing 


Chicago, July 13. — Western mills 
of the Steel Corporation are shipping 
billets from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh for its mills to roll into finished 
About 20,000 tons of billets 
here to Pitts- 
from those 


steel 


products. 
have been sent from 
burgh and the demand 
plants is still being met from this end. 

The plant of the Illinois Steel Co. 


at Gary, Ind., is now operating full 
with the exception of the rail mill, 
which is of so large capacity, nor- 


mally 75,000 tons per month, that it 
never has been operated at full speed 
The entire battery of hearths 
is now active except those which are 
under repair and the output of steel 
an excess which 
which 


open 


is sufficient to allow 
can be sent to 
cannot produce sufficient to keep their 


full operation. 


eastern mills 


rolling mills in 
Eastern Billets Go Higher 


Philadelphia, July 12. 
cpen hearth steel, as illustrated in the 


Shortage of 


purchase a week ago by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. of a round tonnage of an 
eastern Pennsylvania steel maker pre- 
viously reported in The Iron Trade 
Review, has continued to stiffen the 
prices of leading producers in this 
territory. One of these makers now 


is holding 4 x 4-inch open hearth roll- 
billets at Philadelphia, or 
approximately Pittsburgh, and 
billets at $29, Philadelphia, 
or an advance in ten of $1.50 
to $2. This mill has all 
quotations made for export and finds 
itself limited tonnage 
free trade. Another 
Pennsylvania 


ing 


forging 
days 
withdrawn 
with only a 
for the 
large works in eastern 
is holding open hearth rolling billets 
at $23, mill, or about $24.25, Phila- 
delphia, and $21.70, Pittsburgh. East- 
ern Pennsylvania makers report a 
heavy demand and good bookings of 
billets from all directions, 
which is from the Pittsburgh 


domestic 


some of 
terri- 


tory. The Carnegie Steel Co., before 
making its recent purchase, ap- 
proached various eastern steel com- 


panies for open hearth billets, includ- 
ing some plate makers, but found that 


the latter also had little crude steel 
to spare. It has made no further 
purchases in the east since the one 
reported. Current inquiries in the 
market include 1,500 tons of besse- 
mer sheet bars for an eastern tin 
plate manufacturer and 900 tons of 
forging blooms for a buyer in this 
district. Middle western mills are 


quoting bessemer billets at $21, Pitts- 


burgh or Youngstown. 


Semi-Finished Prices Soar 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—What little 
semi-finished material is being offered 
in this district is held at rather high 
figures. Some expressions are heard 
that open hearth sheet bars are not 
obtainable at less than $23, mill, al- 
sales at that figure are 
the absence of sales in 
difficult to 


though no 


reported. In 


the open market, it is 
obtain much of a line on the situa- 
tion. Forging billets are being held 


at $27, Pittsburgh, and wire rods are 
commanding $26 a ton. Specifications 
for wire rods are heavy and three of 
the more important makers have with- 
the market for the 
the year. 


drawn from re- 


mainder of 


High Quotation 


Cleveland, July 13—A _ Cleveland 
buyer was quoted $22, Youngstown, 
today on bessemer billets and all indi- 
cations are that there is a shortage 
of semi-finished steel with prices show- 
ing a tendency to advance rapidly. 


Furnace Coke 


For Spot Delivery Declines—Foundry Coke 
Advancing 


Pittsburgh, July 13—The market 
for spot furnace coke is not so strong 
as it was a week ago, it being under- 
that at one interest has 

standard grades at _ $1.60, 
ovens. On the other hand, some deal- 
ers still are asking $1.75, ovens. The 
Co. is in the market 





stood least 


offered 


Reading Iron 


for from 5,000 to 6,000 tons of blast 
furnace fuel a month the last half 
of the year, but no other inquiries 
of importance are reported. Contract 


coke is being held at about 
$1.75, Specifications for foun- 
dry coke still are light. The Connells- 
ville Courier for the week ending July 
3, says production was 371,414 tons, 
an increase of 15,936 tons, compared 
the 


furnace 
ovens. 


with week before. 


Foundry Coke is Advanced 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Leading mak- 
ers of foundry coke including W. J. 
Rainey and the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. have advanced their prices 10 to 
20 cents a The Rainey brand 
now is quoted at $2.50, ovens, for 
prompt and at $2.60, ovens, on con- 
tract, against a flat price of $2.40, 
ovens, recently for both prompt and 


ton. 
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contract. The new Jamison price is 
$2.70, ovens, for both contract and 
prompt, against $2.60, ovens, formerly. 
An eastern Pennsylvania steel com- 
pany has purchased 10,000 to 15,000 
tons monthly of Connellsville fur- 
nace coke for shipment over the next 
three months at $1.85, ovens. This 
price more generally is being quoted 
on the better brands of furnace coke 
for early delivery. 


Foundry Coke Sold 


Cincinnati, July 13—The Louisville 
& Nashville railroad has taken 3,000 
tons of foundry grades. A Virginia 
furnace is out with a tentative inquiry 
for from 16,000 to 20,000 tons of 48 
hour coke. The market is quiet after 
a month of good buying, during which 
time foundries closed for next year’s 


requirements. Shipments on old con- 
tracts are heavy. Prices are un- 
changed for contract coke in either 


the Pocahontas, New River or Wise 


county districts. 


Foundry Grades Higher 
Cleveland, July 13.—The prices of 
foundry coke are advancing and con- 


tracts are being made for Rainey coke 
at $2.60, and Jamison at $2.50. 


Bolt Market 


Is Active—Railroads Contract and Specify 
Promptly 

Cleveland, July 13.—The recent im- 

the nut and bolt mar- 

A number of 


provement in 
ket is being sustained. 
railroads contracted and one 
central western road followed the 
making of a contract by immediately 
specifying a million bolts of one size. 
The rivet market is in a much more 
satisfactory condition and the sew 
quotations are being well maintained. 


have 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Specifications 
for nuts, bolts and rivets are coming 
out in good volume. Fairly heavy 
tonnages are being shipped to Europe 
and South America. Advanced quota- 
tions, announced 10 days ago, have 
been established and further advances 
improbable. 


are not 





Enlarges Plant , 


Standard Steel Tube Co. is 
enlarging its plant at Detroit and 
Fitchland avenues, Toledo, O, The 
addition consists of a one-story brick 
and steel building of sawtooth con- 
struction, 120 x 110 feet, and it will 
be ready for occupancy by Aug. 1. 
George B. Storer, general manager of 
the concern, states that the plant is 


making auto tubes night and day. 


The 
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Plates in East Firmer 


And There is Less Irregularity in the Chicago Market 
—More Boats to be Awarded 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Some of the 
castern Pennsylvania plate makers 
who have been trailing the market in 
advancing prices have been tightening 
their schedules as orders have con- 
tinued to come to them in an in- 
creased volume. One of these mills 
now is holding for 1.25c, Pittsburgh, 
and this is the more general price, al- 
though some 1.20c quotations for 
early shipment still are being made. 
It is believed that a few weeks more 
of the present improvement will see 
the market firmly established at 1.25c, 
Pittsburgh. An eastern railroad of- 
fered some tonnage in the week at 
l.i5c, Pittsburgh, but found no tak- 
ers. Universal plates remain  back- 
ward, but in all other descriptions the 
tonnage is good. In the case of one 
eastern Pennsylvania mill, orders have 
exceeded 100 per cent and operations 
are practically full. Shipyard steel is 
aetive. The Ocean Steamship Co. 
is about to award two to three boats 
and the Standard Oil Co. is planning 
further awards. The Worth Bros. 
Co. is low on about 2,300 tons of 
plates for the United States collier 
CayuNA, to be built at Mare Island, 
Cal. It bid 1.15c, Coatesville, as 
against 1.22c, Coatesville, by the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co., and 1.25c, 
Pittsburgh, by the Carnegie and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel companies. 
Such Pacific coast business is usually 
considered of the export class by 
makers. About 1,000 tons of shapes 
for this boat also were bid upon. 


Heavy Tonnage for Cars 


New York, July 13.—About 5,000 
tons of plates will be included in the 
structural requirements of section No. 
1 of the Culver avenue elevated line 
in Brooklyn, bids for which will be 
received July 20. Three other sub- 
way sections put out for bids within 
a few days also call for a round plate 
tonnage. The American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. in the week was the buyer of 
a large tonnage of steel amounting 
to 30,000 -to 40,000 tons, considerable 
of which was plates, to cover the 
4,100 cars for Russia taken recently. 
Mést of this business went to Chi- 
cago mills, where about 2,500 of these 
cars will be built and the remainder 
to eastern Pennsylvania makers, cov- 
ering that portion of the order to be 
executed in eastern shops. 
prices show more firmness, especially 
among certain eastern Pennsylvania 
makers who have been making conces- 


Plate 


sions, and while 1.20c, Pittsburgh, and 
1.369c, New York, has not disappeared, 
the tendency is toward 1.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, as a firm level. 


Plates More Active 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—The Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad is expected to close 
shortly for 2,000 freight cars, similar 
in type to those recently purchased 
by the Pennsylvania lines, and it is 
understood the New York Central 
interests and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing railroad also contemplate buying 
cars of large type, although definite 
programs have not been announced. 
Steel plates still show some irregular- 
ity, but an analysis of the situation 
indicates that the trend of the do- 
mestic market has been upward for 
several months. 


Plates Gain Strength 


Chicago, July 13.—Steel plates are 
continuously stronger and 1.39¢c, Chi- 
cago mill, appears to be the minimum 
at present. Large car buying orders 
have brought out specifications for 
tonnages which have filled mills pretty 
thoroughly and low quotations which 
had been current for some time have 
disappeared for the most part. While 
plates are not yet on the same basis 
as bars and shapes, it will not require 
much more business to bring them to 


the same level. 


Domestic Ferro 


Is Factor of Increasing Importance in the 
Market 


New York, July 13—Merchant pro- 
duction of ferro-manganese by domes- 
tic makers is being increased and this 
metal is becoming a larger factor in 
the market. A conversion arrange- 
ment has been made by an eastern 
seller with an eastern Pennsylvania 
steel company whereby a considerable 
tonnage will be manufactured for the 
market and offered by the former. It 
is known that in some cases this seller 
has offered to take on business up 
to 5,000 tons for extended delivery 
from an important consumer in the 
middle west. A large independent 
steel company, which heretofore has 
not been active as a seller, is offering 
prompt domestic metal at $100, sea- 
board, presumably in behalf of a 
closely-associated company. As already 
noted, the Dunbar, Pa., interest is 
making 80 per cent ferro-manganese 
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from Brazilian ores and there are 
reports of further undertakings by 
the electrolytic process, in addition to 
the present operations in California 
and Niagara Falls. 

The increased offering of domestic 
ferro-manganese has given rise to 
some reports of lower prices for for- 
ward delivery. A western Pennsyl- 
vania steel company is credited with 
having purchased some forward ton- 
nage considerably under $100 at the 
maker’s plant. The English price is 
unchanged at $100, seaboard, and sales 
of several hundred tons at this figure 
against shipments to arrive in July or 
August, are noted. Premiums for 
prompt delivery are not being paid by 
consumers to the same extent as re- 
cently, although there is considerable 
inquiry of this description. 

‘Some current reports that the Eng- 
lish government is contemplating cut- 
ting down the rate of shipments re- 
cently licensed for this country are 
not confirmed and the evidence is to 
the contrary. Some direct sellers who 
a few days ago were advised that their 
July tonnage might not be as large 
as originally arranged now have been 
cabled that the deliveries will come 


forward in the original amounts. Ar- 
rivals of the week, including that 
aboard the steamers, PoMERANIAN, Do- 
MINION and VEeEDEMORE, total at least 


2,000 tons and several thousand tons 
additional are afloat. There is a con- 
stant buying of domestic spiegeleisen 
at unchanged prices. An _ eastern 
Pennsylvania maker is inquiring for 
500 tons. 


Ferro-Manganese Active 


Pittsburgh, July 13—Fairly active 
demand for ferro-manganese is en- 
joyed by dealers. Numerous small 
lots are being sold at $100, seaboard, 
and above, for prompt delivery and 
several tonnages for future shipment 
have been purchased. Reports of pre- 
vailing quotations being shaded lack 
confirmation. Other alloys reflect 
strength. Fifty per cent ferro-silicon 
is firm at $73, Pittsburgh, for small 
lots. Ferro-tungsten is being held at 
$3 a pound of contained tungsten 
and ferro-vanadium is strong at $2.25 
a pound. Ferro-chrome is command- 
ing 20 cents, Niagara Falls, and nickel 
is listed at 50 cents a pound. Ferro- 
carbon titanium is quoted at 8 cents 
to 12% cents a pound in carload lots. 


The Latrobe Electric Steel Co., La- 
trobe, Pa, has completed plans for 
the installation of rolling mill and 
forging equipment, for the manufac- 
ture of high speed steel and other 
high grade carbon and alloy steels. 
Additional electric furnace capacity 
will be provided. 
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Will Amount to a Large Tonnage—St. Louis Bridge 


Awarded to the American Bridge Co. 


Philadelphia, July 12.—Important 
structural undertakings continue to 
loom ahead in this district, principal 
among which at present are the ex- 
tensions of the rapid transit system 
in this city, which indicates early ac- 
tion, although efforts now being made 
to legally enjoin this work may tie 
it up for some time. While no accu- 
rate estimate of the total steel require- 
ments of this work yet has been 
given, it is unofficially stated they 
probably will run 75,000 to 100,000 
tons. Plans now are out for a sub- 
way section under the City Hall 
and they will be issued in about two 
weeks for the first section of the 
Frankfort elevated system. Municipal 
pier construction also is being offered 
and there are a number of war plant, 
shipyard and other industrial exten- 
sions which are quietly taking form, 
in some cases involving 5,000 tons 
for single contracts. The American 
Car & Foundry Co. is buying of east- 
ern mills about 7,500 tons of shapes 
for 1,500 cars for Russia to be built at 
Berwick. Eastern Pennsylvania shape 
mills are quite fully engaged at pres- 
ent, one of them at double turn on 
the heavy tonnage recently entered. 
Not much new business now is being 
entered, but makers are in a more 
independent position. The 1.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.359c, Philadelphia,. price 
for early delivery still is being made, 
though there is further hardening at 
1.25c, Pittsburgh. Some _ fabricators 
are beginning to quote higher. 


Not So Active 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Demand for 
structural material is not so heavy as 
that for steel bars. Most mills are 
in a position to offer rather quick 
deliveries and fabricating shops are 
in need of additional tonnages. Some 
structural material is being exported, 
but the bulk of that rolled in this 
district is going to the domestic trade. 
Shapes are held at 1.25c. 


Largest Since April, 1914 


New York, July 13.—Structural let- 
tings to the shops in this country in 
June were the largest since April, 
1914, and totaled 80 per cent of full 
138,000 


capacity, or approximately 


tons. This is in accordance with the 
monthly statistics of the Bridge Build- 
ers’ and Structural Society, compiled 
in connection with the monthly meet- 
ing at New York City, July 9. The 
June tonnage was exceeded in only 





one instance since the issuance of the 
monthly structural reports was adopt- 
ed. War plant extensions and a lib- 
eral amount of municipal work were 
responsible in swelling the June total. 
The reports of the Bridge Builders’ 
Society show the percentage of ca- 
pacity contracted for monthly and the 
approximate tonnage for each period 

as follows: 
Per Approx, 


Month, cent. tonnage. 
BE GRE 5 65-50 Cake Ghee oe 80 138,000 
BME VcsRir'nas bod ebe ie udane® 61 105,000 
MME b's oe Says SRD WEE KS 62% 107,500 
DEE: a Sib 0 pO ae ve oe beinbe Ke 64 110,000 
OT REY COROT ee Pee CT Oe 30 51,000 
POE son awecter kes Pue' chen 25 43,000 
December, 1914 ......e5000: 35 60,000 
OE | cacti emiccéunite 20 35,000 
oa a TE ME A BED lc Sa 35 60,000 
ROMNRIRUOS 6s inv ne xe neers 38% 65,000 
Pe cepa > ocean eueaee 27% 48,000 
DOR F005 60s SUR a mw 3 eee 68 115,000 
Re RIA SEN SHERRIE Sp NRRL Kaytee 56% 95,000 
| Re PE ep Me et 57 97,000 
ME: Raa 8s 8a wees cheat 88 151,000 
PGR a's cut ne Ree eES cents 76 130,000 

Conditions in the structural steel 


market in metropolitan territory are 
better as the tonnage now being act- 
ed upon is heavier and there is more 
work in immediate prospect. Apart- 
ment house construction in the me- 
tropolis is showing a belated revival 
and a considerable tonnage of this 
character now is being let or bid upon. 
Three more subway sections, two in 
Brooklyn and one in Manhattan, have 
been offered for figures with total re- 
quirements of probably 15,000 to 20,- 
000 tons. The larger tonnage of 
specifications recently received by the 
mills has had its effect upon prices, 
which are firmer. Small orders are 
bringing 1.25c, Pittsburgh, or 1.419c, 
New York, and the mills are taking a 
stronger position in granting conces- 
sions from that figure, although 1.20c 
Pittsburgh, has not been eliminated. 


Low Figuring 


Cleveland, July 13.—--No large struc- 
tural projects are pending at the pres- 
ent time, but shops are fairly busy 
and the outlook is more encouraging 
than for some time. It is still evident, 
however, that many fabricators are 
figuring on a basis of 1.05c, Pittsburgh, 
for plain material.. They are able to 
do this on account of having made 
contracts some time ago. 


Structurals More Active 


Chicago, July 13.—With 
of large tonnages by the leading in- 
considerable increase in 
mills and fabri- 

structural 
Formal an- 


bookings 


terest and 
business for other 
cators, the position of 
shapes is much firmer. 
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nouttcement has been made of the 
award to the American. Bridge Co. 
of 24,000 tons involved in the east 
approach of the municipal bridge at 
East St. Louis, Ill An effort by a 
competitor to land this tonnage at a 
slightly. higher “bid by doing extra 
fabricating work and loaning machin- 
ery to the city for erecting the steel 
did not avail and the tonnage went 
to the lowest bidder on the specifica- 
tions furnished. 

Other structural projects closed in 
the west recently are for small ton- 
nages of no essential importance. 

One large item of business which 
looms in the ‘future is the structural 
material for the Union Terminal on 
the west side of the river in Chicago, 
which will be a heavy item, the size 
of which will not be known until plans 
are completed. Structurals have 
strengthened to a basis of 1.44c, Chi- 
cago mill, with most makers well sup- 
plied with orders far into the future. 


Awarded to American Bridge Co. 


St. Louis, July 12—The contract 
for 24,000 tons of structural steel to 
be used in completing the East St. 
Louis approach to the Municipal free 
bridge over the Mississippi river, was 
awarded to the American Bridge Co. 
by the board of public service of St. 
Louis, Friday, at a price of $1,035,000. 

The American Bridge Co. submitted 
the lowest bid, June 29, but the con- 
tract was temporarily held up pend- 
ing investigation of a bid of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., which was about 
$40,800 higher than the American 
Bridge Co., that it could save the 
city money by lending. heavy machin- 
ery for the construction work. 

President Kinsey, of the board of 
public service, said that after investi- 
gation it was found that the offer 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. would 
not save the city more than $15,000, 
and that he had been informed by the 
city law department that modification 
or qualifications of bids submitted 
could not be considered. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


City of St. Louis, Mo., eastern approach 
of municipal bridge, East St. Louis, IIL, 
24,000 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Mineral Range R. R. Co., Duluth, Minn., 
approach to Portage Lake draw bridge, Hough- 
ton, Mich., 289 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Pettibone-Mulliken Co., structural steel for 
machine shop at Cicero and Division streets, 
Chicago, 175 tons, to American Bridge Co, 

Great Western Sugar Co., sugar warehouse, 
Loveland, Colo., 170 tons, to Jackson-Richter 
Iron Works, Denver, which sublet it to Jos. 
T.. Ryerson & Son. 

Laundry building for St. Luke’s hospital, 
Chicago, 100 tons, to Gage Structural Steel 
Co. 

Extensions to the plant of the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., at Hazard, Pa., and Palmerton, 
Pa., 1,400 tons, to independent shops, 
house, Park avenue, 


Apartment between 
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Fiftieth and Fifty-first streets, New York 
City, 1,500 tons, to’ Passaic Structural Steel 
Co, 

Loft building for the Frederick Ayer Estate, 
West Thirty-sixth street, New York City, 
1,100 tons, to Levering & Gerrigues, 

Bridges for the Boston & Albany railroad, 
600 tons, to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Bridges in Alabama for the Gulf, Florida 
& Adabama railway, 700 tons, to the American 
Bridge Co. 

Loft building for the Gratsch Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, 250 tons, to the Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 

Apartment house for the Charm’on Con- 
struction Co., West Fortieth street, New York 
City, 1,100 tons, to the Hinkle Iron Works. 

Mill building for the Berkshire Knitting Co., 
Reading, Pa., 500 tons, to the Phoenix Iron 
Works. 

Bridge tor the Pennsylvania 
Manyunk, Pa., 575 tons, reinforcing bars, gen- 
eral contract awarded R. Larry Eyre, Phila- 


railroad at 


delphia, 

Elevation of tracks for the Pennsylvania 
railroad at Freeport, Pa., awarded McMenamin 
& Sims, Philadelphia; considerable tonnage of 
reinforcing bars required. 

Shoe factory for the Ayer estate, Long 
Island City, 500 tons, to Geo. A, Just. 

Office building for the Ethan Flagg estate, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 300 tons to C. W. Simpson 
& Co, 

School No. 14, Rochester, N. Y., 250 tons, 
to the Genessee Bridge Co. 

Faglasso apartment, Washington place, New 
York City, 150 tons, to Phillip Lenges. 

Addition to the Backer loft building, Twen- 
ty-ninth street and Fourth avenue, New York 
City, increasing this job from 500 to 1,200 
tons to Geo. A. Just. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Substructure for municipal pier for the city 
of Philadelphia in the Delaware river between 
McKean avenues, 1,500 
tons, bids being taken, 

Six additional bridges for the Pennsylvania 
railroad, 1,750 tons, bids to be taken July 16. 

Shop buildings for the Seaboard Air line, 
Va., 600 to 700 tons, bids being 


street and Snyder 


Portsmouth, 
taken. 

Hotel Des Artistes, 
New York City, 1,000 tons, bids being taken. 

Apartment house at 144th street and River- 
side drive, New York City, 800 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Apartment house, East Forty-seventh street, 
New York City. for the Fullerton-Weaver Con- 
struction Co., 1,800 tons, bids being taken. 

Grandstand for the American League Base- 
ball Park, Long Island City, 1,500 tons, bids 
being taken, 


Sixty-seventh _ street, 


Garage for the Cadillac Motor Co., Long 
Island City, 300 tons, bids being taken. 

Highway bridge over the Passaic river, 
Pine Brook, N. J., 250 tons, bids being 


taken. 

Loft building at 53-57 West Twenty-third 
street, New York City, about 1,500 tons, plans 
being prepared. 

Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn., 500 tons, offered 
by Jas. Stewart & Co, New York City, gen- 
eral contractors, 

Seciion No. 3 of the Eastern Parkway sub- 
way line, Brooklyn, bids to be taken July 27, 
11,650 tons. 

Section No. 2 of the Eastern Parkway sub- 
way line, Braoklyn, bids to be taken July 28, 
5,700 tons, 

Section No. 3 of the Broadway-Fourth 
avenue subway line, New York City, bids to 
be taken July 27. 

Bids close July 21 on _ the 
building, Pittsburgh, involving 5,600 tons. 


city-county 
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Checking Abuse 


Through Plan Adopted by Bridge Builders’ 
Society 

A movement recently espoused by 
the Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society to bring about an end to un- 
fair practices and to induce more 
trade regularity where bids on struc- 
tural steel are made to general con- 
tractors and to third parties, is mak- 
ing general progress. Leading fabri- 
cating and structural steel interests 
which are not represented in the 
membership of the society are adopt- 
ing this plan and local structural so- 
cieties in various cities are taking up 
the matter. Certain companies have 
adopted the policy of making it a 
prior condition in quoting on steel to 
a general contractor that the latter 
shall state whether or not he is using 
the prices of the particular fabricator 
in making his general bid and that, 
in the event of his bid being suc- 
cessful, he shall notify the steel com- 
pany to that effect. 

This stand on the part of the 
fabricating steel trade of the country 
has been forced by the fact that many 
general contractors have not been act- 
ing in good faith in receiving prices 
on steel from the shops. After using 
a steel bid to prepare a general bid, 
the general contractor frequently has 
declined to consider this a final mat- 
ter, so that instead of awarding the 
order to the particular company when 
the general contract was obtained, he 
has employed the steel figure merely 
as an instrument for shopping about 
and of developing lower prices from 
other companies. The fabricator con- 
sequently loses the amount expended 
in preparing the estimate. 

In a recent set of resolutions adopt- 
ed by the society, this practice of 
certain general contractors is con- 
demned. As one method of checking 
this abuse, an effort dating from July 
1 is being made to induce all archi- 
tects and owners to receive prior to 
or simultaneously with the bids of the 
general contractors, a separate bid on 
the structural steel requirements where 
the amount exceeds 250 tons. This 
bid is to be submitted with the under- 
standing that if it is the most favor- 
able, it will be accepted or recom- 
mended for acceptance when the gen- 
eral contract is let. 


Small Southern Orders 


Birmingham, Ala., July 12—There 
is some inquiry for next year busi- 
ness, it is reported, but so far no 1916 
quotation has been made by Birming- 
ham smelters. No. 2 foundry, Birming- 
ham, is strong at $10 for delivery 
through the remainder of this year. 


(For complete prices see page 154) 
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One order of good tonnage is re- 
ported to an eastern buyer during 
the week, but it is stated by makers 
that business is confined mostly to 
small orders. There is a better gen- 
eral feeling in the iron business fol- 
lowing the recent announcement of 
three more furnaces going into blast. 


Cotton Tie Price 


Is 35 Cents Per Bundle, the Highest Since 
1908 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Manufacturers 
of cotton ties, taking due advantage 
of the tariff wall provided by the war 
week opened books 
for the 1915 season at 85 cents a 
bundle of 45 pounds, July basis. This 
is the highest price to be announced 
since 1908; it is 20 cents above the 
quotation adopted at the opening of 
the season a year ago, when importa- 
tion of foreign material was threat- 
ened. Some sales already have been 
made at 3 cents above the generally 
prevailing figure. Cotton crop pros- 
pects this year are not so bright as 
a year ago and it is probable produc- 
tion of cotton ties will drop from 
about 75,000 to 60,000 tons. Accord- 
ing to government figures, plantation 
owners have deliberately reduced 
areas planted, from 37,406,000 to 31,- 
535,000 acres. 

The highest price to prevail in many 
years was in 1907, when the market 
opened at 95 cents a bundle; the 65- 
cent price announced a year ago was 
the lowest out for a dozen years. 


in Europe, last 


Malleable Purchase 


Buffalo, July 14. (By wire.)—The 
Stanley G. Flagg Co., Philadelphia, 
has bought 1,000 tons of malleable 


at $12.25, Buffalo. The Eastern Mal- 
leable Co., has bought 5,000 tons of 
its inquiry for 10,000 tons. The min- 
imum price on all grades now is $12.50. 


Hugh Kennedy Recovers 


Buffalo, July 13.—Hugh Kennedy, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co., who 
was seriously injured in a fall from 
a stock larry, while showing visitors 
through the company’s Susquehanna 
plant last April, has almost entirely 
recovered. Both Mr. Kennedy’s lower 
limbs were seriously bruised and lacer- 
ated at the time and grave fears were 
felt that complications might set in. 

Mr. Kennedy has recovered suffi- 
ciently to resume his duties as vice 
president and general manager, and is 
able to spend several hours daily at 
his office. He will soon be fully re- 
covered from all of the effects of the 


injuries received. 
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Scrap Prices 


Are Advanced in Some Centers, But Still 
Drag in Others 


New York, July 13.—A_ general 
swing toward better prices has been 
taken by the old material market 
during the past few days and a fair 
tonnage has been done at the ad- 
vanced level. As is usually the case 
under such conditions, however, ma- 
terial is not being released very free- 
ly, as holders have before them the 
possibility of even higher prices. Most 
all the grades in the list are quotable 
25 to 50 cents higher. Philadelphia 
brokers have been bidding up the 
heavy steel market in this territory, 
with offers of $9.75, New York. Deal- 
ers covering old contracts have been 
doing so at $9.50 to $9.60, New York. 
The heavy steel market seems solidly 
at $12, minimum, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania. Heavy cast, after its 
recent activity, is quieter. 


Old Material Market Better 


Philadelphia, July 12.—A_ stronger 
condition of the old material market in 
eastern Pennsylvania territory recently 
established, now appears to be extend- 
ing itself. Buying is enlarging and 
prices have shown additional rises in 
a number of grades. Heavy melting 
steel is strong at $12, delivered, at 
which several thousand tons have 
been purchased by two or three works 
as reported a week ago. Not all the 
tonnage these buyers desired was ob- 
tained, as sellers are committing them- 
selves only on limited quantities. Some 
of these consumers still are in the 
market at $12, delivered, and brokers 
are offering that figure. Fair 
sales of wrought pipe at $11, deliv- 
ered, or 25 cents higher, and of turn- 
ings at $9, delivered, also 25 cents 
up, made in the week. Some 
offers of $9 for turnings are open. 
Car wheels are quotably higher. The 
demand for cast is good. A sale of 
hundred tons of low phos- 
phorus brought $14.75, delivered. Deal- 
who quoted on the recent 
of 27,000 tons of Panama 
by the have re- 
ceived no advices regarding the dis- 
tribution. 


also 


were 


several! 
ers here 
offering 


scrap government, 


Scrap Stiffens 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Leading con- 
sumers of iron and steel scrap show 
interest in the present market, 
but dealers have advanced quotations 
all along the line, believing more sat- 
isfactory conditions enjoyed by fin- 
ishing mills warrant higher prices for 
old material. Heavy melting | steel 
is being held at $12.50 by some deal- 
ers. A difference of opinion is ex- 
pressed about the market for low 


no 
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phosphorus scrap, which is named at 
a spread from $15.25 to $16 by buyers 
and sellers in western Pennsylvania. 


Cleveland Scrap Dull 


Cleveland, July 14—Midsummer dull- 
ness, inventory season, abnormal sup- 
plies, all contribute their quota to the 
lack of eagerness on the part of mill 
consumers to enter the scrap market. 
Buying continues extremely light in this 
district. The iron and steel old ma- 
terial trade expresses cheerful views as 
to the immediate future, but considers 
the slowness with which scrap is re- 
flecting the improvement in finished lines 
remarkable. Valley mills which recently 
came into the pig iron market for large 
tonnages of steel making grades have 
been buying little scrap, but are believed 
to have large stocks on hand. 


Outlook Better 


Cincinnati, July 13—The more op- 
timistic feeling that has prevailed in 


the scrap market for several weeks 


has not brought out any business, and, 


transactions are still very low and 
limited to small lots. Dealers are bas- 
ing their predictions for better busi- 
ness in the near future on the ad- 
vances on finished materials. Rolling 
mills continue to take good tonnages 
on old contracts, but jobbing foun- 
sries are buying very sparingly. Prices 
are unchanged on all grades of old 
materials. 


Scrap Prices Firm 


Chicago, July 13.—Scrap prices, es- 
pecially in the heavier grades of 
steel, are much stiffer and advances 
have been made in a number of items. 
This is not brought about so much 
by actual trading as by the sentiment 
engendered by increased activity of 
steel mills which brokers feel must 
result shortly in heavy buying. 

Railroads are offering considerable 
tounages, the C., M. & St. Paul hav- 
ing out a list containing 1,200 tons, 
the Soo line 400 tons, the Belt Rail- 
way of Chicago 300 tons, the Chicago 
& Alton 500 tons, the Monon Route 
450 tons, Northern Pacific 1,600 tons, 
Michigan Central 2,200 tons, Union 
1,800 tons and the Southern 
railway 5,000 tons. The latter list 
does not directly affect this market. 


Pacific 


Advances at St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 10—The scrap mar- 
ket is on the upward trend, and prices 
have advanced on nearly all items 
from 25¢ to 50c a ton. Several con- 
sumers recently have filled for their 
requirements for the next 60 days at 
the last advance, and the consumption 
of melting steel has increased rapidly, 
continuance the trend. 


promising of 
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Iron Ore Livelier 


Several Large Deals Consummated—More 
Chartering of Vessels 


Cleveland, July 13——The iron ore 
market shows considerable increase in 
activity. A number of transactions 
have taken place, including one long- 
term contract and also a block of ore 
traded for a like amount of coal to be de- 
livered at the head of Lake Superior. 
More trading of this kind is expected. 
Persistent rumors of price cutting on 
high grade as well as low grade Su- 
perior ores have some foundation, but 
it is believed that the cutting has been 
done principally by firms which have 
followed a_ similar policy in past 
years and that even they will soon 
withdraw their low quotations on ac- 
count of the improvement in market 
conditions. Chartering of lake ves- 
sels is much more active. 

The receipts at lake front furnaces 
for June were 978,072 tons, compared 
with 849,647 tons in June, 1914. The 
amount of ore on deck July 1 was 
6,120,524 tons, compared with 6,197,463 
tons on July 1, 1914. 


Cutting on Lake Ores 


Philadelphia, July 13—Eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces continue to be ap- 
proached with some attractive price 
offers on Lake Superior ores, and old 
range non-bessemer of 47 per cent in 
iron has been offered on a_ basis 
slightly above 7 cents per unit of iron 
delivered in eastern Pennsylvania. This 
figures back about $1 a ton at lower 
lake ports below the official schedule. 
As previously noted, however, some 
of this ore is several points below the 
standard analysis. It develops that 
the recent sale of 20,000 tons of New 
Jersey ore to an eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace represents the clearing up of 
the stock at one of the inoperative 
mines. Operators of local New Jersey 
and New York state mines, now are 
holding prices more firmly and are 
quoting from 6% to 7 cents, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, on standard 
foundry ore. 


Ore Receipts 


Out of a total of 6,005,091 gross tons 
of ore shipped during June, 4,941,672 
tons were received at Lake Erie ports, 
distributed as follows: 


Port. Gross tons. 
pe err arer reer 621,263 
Port Colborne ....----+e-es 15,727 
Bele. . cii 6 sor ne vutn teen 42,075 
Conneaut ...ccccccccccssese 1,386,048 
Ashtabula ....cssccccccsece 946,437 
Fairport ......seeeeeerecees 263,842 
Cleveland ...-cscecsceseeess 859,393 
AGM Gives obs uve ohh Eanes 596,293 
EMEP IIOP OTT Cr ne 96,785 
Sandusky ...---eseeeeeeeees aka'ke 
Polen (.cisss vide vuneee 67,125 
Theta wks s caies <andanees 46,684 

Total cis nec cwesseseaseen 4,941,672 
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Bar Mills Are Crowded 


Promises of Delivery Extend From a Few Weeks to From 
Four to Five Months—Heavy Tonnages Pending 


July 13—An 
maker who has 
actively booking orders _ for 
rounds for shells has increased 
orders within the past two weeks to 
over 10,000 tons and has an option 
outstanding on 4,000 tons additional. 
An inquiry is before makers here for 
the steel rounds to fill an order for 
2,000,000 5 and 6-inch high-explosive 
shells which it is figured will re- 
quire about 115,000 tons, delivery .to 
be made at a weekly rate to extend 
over practically two years. Other 
shell stock is in the market here, 
evidence of the heavily 
steel bar makers 


eastern 
been 
steel 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


his 


Further 
filled condition of 


generally is given by market condi- 
tions in this territory. Some of the 
leading middle-western makers now 


report that their mills have actual or- 
ders on hands to fill capacity six to 
cight weeks, and they are promising no 
deliveries under five or six weeks on 
ordinary sizes, while on large rounds 
shipments only are possible in a pe- 
riod of months. Some buyers in this 


territory have been inquiring for 
fourth quarter contracts on which 
they have been quoted 1.30c, Pitts- 


burgh, or 1.459c, Philadelphia, and it 
is understood some business has been 
taken on that basis. An independent 
company is quoting 1.30c on the run 
of business for early delivery and has 
advised its agents to submit all ton- 
nages for forward contracts. Early 
and third quarter bars are strong at 
1.25¢e, Pittsburgh. New buying is 
limited, as most consumers are under 
contract and specifications are much 
lighter after the heavy rush around 
July 1. A Philadelphia contractor 
has taken a bridge for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad at Manayunk, Pa., re- 
quiring 575 tons of reinforcing bars. 
About 500 tons additional for export 
have been booked in this district, usu- 
ally at 1.20c, Pittsburgh, and makers 
now are talking higher. A lot of 225 
tons of rivet rods which the govern- 
ment asked for Mare Island, Cal., de- 
livery’ was abandoned. 


Bar Iron Advanced 


Philadelphia, July 13—An advance 
of at least $1 a ton has been put into 
effect by eastern Pennsylvania mak- 
ers of bar iron in response to a better 
volume of business. The minimum 
price for the commonest grades now 


seems to be: 1.15c, mill, or 1.22c, 
Philadelphia, with some of the larg- 
est eastern Pennsylvania makers of 


common bars asking 1.20c, mill. On 
high grade iron bars, producers are 
quoting 1.30c, mill. 
Shafting Held at 66 Off 
Pittsburgh, July 13.—Leading mak- 


rolled shafting now are 
per cent off for prompt 
and future delivery, the price an- 
nounced several weeks ago by the 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. Shaft- 
ing departments are operating at 
maximum capacity and indications are 
activity will be enjoyed the remainder 
of the year. 

Demand for hoops and bands con- 
tinues fairly heavy, but shipments are 
not deferred to any great extent. 


ers of cold 
asking 66 


Steel Bars May Advance 


. Chicago, July 13—Heavy book- 
ings of steel bars continue and an 
advance from 1:44c, Chicago mill, to 
1.49c, Chicago mill, is fully expected 
to be announced within a few days. 
The same condition applies to prac- 
tically all finished steel materials, as 
mills are well filled and both orders 
and specifications continue to come 
in large volume. 


Bar Iron Steady 


“Chicago, July 13.—Bar iron mills are 
operating a trifle in excess of 60 per 
cent with conditions little changed 
from those that have existed for sev- 
eral weeks. Some encouragement for 
future tonnage is being received from 
wagon makers ahd others who find 
their business increasing and the prob- 


ability is that larger specifications 
from this source will help tonnage 
materially. Bars remain firm at 1.20c, 
Chicago mill, without shading being 
apparent. 


Advance Expected 


Buffalo, July 13.—Mill agencies in 


Buffalo have’ been advised that on 
July 15 the principal interest is to 
advance prices on bars, shapes and 


plates from 1.25c to 1.30c for current 
requirements. The independent inter- 
ests, however, are still quoting 1.25c 
for third quarter needs, but may later 
follow with the advance, as the whole 
market situation is developing strength. 

The mills are reported filled up 
with orders and deliveries are becom- 
ing more extended. . The leading in- 
terest reports that three to four 
weeks is the best obtainable de- 
sirable tonnages of shapes and plates, 
while in bar material the deliveries 


on 
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vary at present from two to three 
weeks on the smaller sizes and three 
to four weeks on the larger sizes. In 
large rounds, the deliveries have be- 
come extended to five and six months 


in some quarters. 


Spelter Market 
Shows Decrease in Demand—Reaction in 
Copper 

New York, July 13—Some of the 
metals now are showing a reactionary 
tendency. This is especially the case 
with copper, for which the demand 
has been dull all along lately. None 
of the first hands now are asking 
more than 20.25c, delivered 30 days, 
and others will sell freely at 20c, and 
probably could be done. 
Second hands freely offer electrolytic 
in limited tonnages at around 19.25c, 
New York. The best casting 
copper is held at around 19.50c to 
19.75c, delivered 30 days, while ordi- 
nary casting can be had at 18.12%c 
to 18.25c, cash. The best grades of 
lake copper are quotable at 21.50c to 
22c, cash. Ordinary lake can be had 
from producers at around 20.25c, cash, 
and arsenical lake at around 20.12%c, 
second sellers offer limited ton- 


even less 


cash, 


cash; 
nages at concessions. 

A good deal of business was trans- 
acted in the spelter market last week 
prices. The buyers were 
principally the brass mills, which 
bought large quantities of prime west- 
ern, and also thé better grades. Gal- 
vanizers bought some prime western 
nearby shipment, but little 
Demand has fall- 


at higher 


for very 
for future delivery. 
en off this week and prices again have 
sagged off, although it is certain that 
metal could be bought at 
western is 


not much 
these lower prices. 
quoted nominally at 22c to 22.50c, for 
spot, 21.50c to 22c for July, 2lc to 
21.50c for August, 19.50c to 20.50c for 
September, and 19.50c to 20c for the 
balance of the year. Brass special 
is quotable at 25c to 26c for nearby 
shipment, and 24c to 25c for futures. 


Prime 


Although producers are adhering 
firmly to their quotations on _ lead, 
the market is lower by reason of 


concessions offered by second sellers. 
These interests quote around 5.65c to 
5.70c, New York, and 5.55c¢ to 5.60c, 
St. Louis, and it is understood scat- 
tered tonnages are being sold at this 
The the American 
& Refining Co. continues 
New York. Independent pro- 
ducers quote 5.75c to 5.77%c, New 
York, and 5.67%c to 5.72%c, St. Louis. 
The tin market has been quiet dur- 
ing the week. Today there is some 
weakness in spot, due to low resale 
offers on tin just arrived or due. 


level. price of 
Smelting 


5.75¢, 
























HE depressing effect on Ameri- 

} can stocks due to the floating 

of large European loans was 
again the most important factor of 
the market last week. This was shown 
particularly in railroad stocks the 
latter part of the week, when Louis- 
ville & Nashville and other southern 
railroad stocks suffered severely. The 
recent action of French bankers in 
borrowing $40,000,000 from American 
bankers at 5 per cent, with mortgages 
on American railroad properties as 
collateral has been a prominent factor 
in bringing about the selling of high 
gerade railroad stocks. It is not easy 
to trace the effect in this country of 
the subscription of three and one-half 
billion dollars to the new English 
loan, but undoubtedly considerable 
amounts of American securities have 
been sold in order to permit subscrip- 
tions for the English loan. The of- 
fering of British treasury bills in the 
United States will also have the ten- 
dency of stimulating the selling of se- 
curities. There is, however, nothing 
alarming in these latest developments, 
and on the whole the American secur- 
ity market is showing remarkable 
ability to take care of new conditions 
as they arise. The latest German 
note, although regarded as highly un- 
satisfactory, was written in such a 
friendly tone that those who do not 
agree with its propositions do so in 
a good natured way. 

Quotations at the close of business 
July 10 and changes in the leading in- 
dustrial stocks identified with the iron 
and steel industry for the week are 
shown in the following table: 


Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co., 


WR eka hoo) cc oucneanvsaed’ 103 —1 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy UCo., 

CA SE Sars ean waves es 155 —2% 
po EE 0 Sen ree ey 45% —% 
American Can, prid........... 100 —2% 
Amer. Car & Fdy. Co........+ 52% —1¥y% 
Amer. Car & Fdy. Co., prfd.. 114 + %”% 
American Locomotive ....... 444 —3% 
American Locomotive, prfid.... 964% — 
American Steel Foundries..... 35% —1K 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 67 + ¥Y 
Baldwin Locomotive, prid..... 101% — 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 167 + ¥ 
Bethlehem Steel, prfd......... 117 +1 
Colorado Fuel & Iron......... 30% —% 
Comme GRR 6 vesiccccsause 64% —2% 
Continental Can, prfd........ 99 ~-1 
General Electric ...........:. 162 —5% 
International Harv. of N. J 97% -H% 
Stee, Tare. OOO. i bces scenes 60 —3% 
Inter. Harv. Corp., prfd....... ie mere 
Nat’l. Enamel’g. & Stamp. Co. 16 —1 
Nat’l, Enamel’g. & Stamp. Co., 

CEI chee scev eahheeb ox con's cee 6a 
Preneen Stem CaG incon sc beaes 45 3 
Pressed Steel Car, prfd....... seis cae 
Pullman Palace Car.......... 155% —2% 
Republic Iron & Steel Co..... 28% —% 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., prf. 87% 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy.. ... 

U. S. C. I. Pipe & Fdy., prfd. 37 ove 
United States Steel........... 594 —% 


Money and Iron: Fact and Comment 


Stock Market Shows Ability to Absorb American Securities 


Sold By Foreign Holders 


United States Steel, prid...... 109% — % 
Westinghouse Mfg. .......... 97 —1% 


Wire Company is Bankrupt 


National Mfg. Co., wire goods, 
Worcester, Mass., which asked an ex- 
tension from its creditors last April, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States district 
court in Boston, Mass., disclosing 
liabilities of $152,032 and assets of 
$116,579. The plant has been under 
attachment since March 19, during 
which time the business has been con- 
ducted on a hand-to-mouth basis. At 
the. time the extension was asked the 
business was placed in the hands of 
Henry A. Hildreth, Boston, a former 
treasurer, who discovered after two 
months of operation that it would be 
useless to continue. The outcome 
will probably be that the business 
will be sold and continued by a new 
company to be organized, as it has 
a successful history of nearly 50 
years and the plant is considered too 
valuable to be abandoned. The first 
meeting of the creditors has been 
called for July 16, when a trustee 
will be elected to take charge of the 
business. 


Trumbull Steel Co.’s Plans 


Stockholders of the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, O., will vote Aug. 6 on 
increasing the capital stock from 
$2,500,000 to $4,000,000, half of the 
increase to be in common and half 
in 7 per cent preferred stock. After 
the increase the common stock will 
amount to $2,250,000 and the pre- 
ferred to $1,750,000. The company 
was incorporated in April, 1912, and 
its plant began operating in Novem- 
ber, 1913. It manufactures sheet and 
tin mill products, tin and terne plate, 
genuine charcoal iron ternes, black 
and galvanized sheets, flat and corru- 
gated long terne sheets and formed 
roofing products of every description. 
The increase will be used to add 
materially to the company’s sheet and 
tin mill capacity and will enlarge 
working capital. The company was 
originally capitalized at $1,000,000 
common and $250,000 preferred, but 
this was increased to $1,500,000 com- 
mon and $1,000,000 preferred in May, 
1914, to provide means to install 12 
additional sheet and tin mills, 

President J. Warner has sent a 
letter to stockholders relative to the 
proposed increase in the company’s 
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capital stock in which he gives in de- 
tail the terms under which the issue 
will be made. He says in part: 


“The plant of this company was 
substantially completed about Aug. 1, 
1913, but was not placed in full opera- 
tion until about Nov. 1, of the same 
year. Since that time, additions to 
the plant have been made which have 
practically doubled its capacity. Not- 
withstanding the fact that construc- 
tion work has been going on prac- 
tically during the entire time that the 
plant has been in operation, the effect 
of which has been materially to in- 
crease the overhead expense, and to 
interfere more or less with the suc- 
cessful operation of the plant and 
notwithstanding the depressed — busi- 
ness conditions that have prevailed 
in the sheet and tin plate business 
during the past two years, resulting 
in a corresponding low level of prices 
for our products, I am pleased’ to 
report that the operation of the plant 


in the main has been very satisfac- 


tory. ‘ 

“The company not only has earned 
and paid its preferred stock dividends, 
but in addition thereto has made very 
substantial earnings applicable to the 
common stock. In the opinion of the 
board of directors of the company, 
the present business outlook is such 
as to justify further extensions to the 
sheet and tin plate capacity of the 
company. It is believed that this con- 
struction can be made perhaps more 
cheaply now than subsequently, and 
that the additional capacity can be 
operated without proportionately in- 
creasing the overhead operating ex- 
pense. Furthermore, the proposed 
additional mills can be installed with- 
out interfering with the operation of 
the plant as heretofore, and without 
necessitating the installation of addi- 
tional boiler and engine capacity. It 
will not be necessary to acquire any 
additional lands, as the present site 
of the company is amply sufficient, 
not only for the present proposed 
extensions, but also for further ex- 
tensions in the future, if desired. If 
the proposed increase of stock is 
authorized by the stockholders, it is 
the purpose of the board of directors 
to offer the increase of stock, both 
common and preferred, to all the 
present stockholders, common and 
preferred alike, for joint subscription 
in proportion to the amount of stock 
at present in their possession.” 
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Large Orders 


For Steel Rails Have Been Placed by 


Russia 
Two independent companies have 
hooked a large Russian rail order. 


Cambria gets 100,000 and Lackawanna 
60,000 tons. 

There are more promising reports 
in domestic car buying, these hav- 
ing to do with the New York Central 
and some other systems, but the in- 
quiry increases rather slowly. The 
Texas Pacific asks 400 general service 
cars; the H. C. Frick Coking Co., 400 
mine cars; the Chesapeake & Ohio, 50 
cabooses; the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., 50 mine cars; the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., 25 refrigerators, 
and the International & Great North- 
ern, 15 all-passenger types. The Wa- 
bash is out for 1,600 center construc- 
tions. 

An eastern road has ordered 2,500 
tons of rails of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and the Norfolk & Western has 
given the Cambria Steel Co. 1,000 tons 
The Southern Pacific has 
140-pound girder rails 


additional. 


ordered some 


of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. The 
public service commission of New 


York will take bids July 28 on 3,000 
of manganese rails for subway 
extensions, which is in addition to 
the approximately 40,000 tons of run- 
ning rails to be bid upon July 16. 
Tt also then will take figures on 1,000,- 
(00 tie plates and about 150,000 splice 


' 
Dars. 


tons 


Wage Advance 


The bi-monthly examination of bar 
sheets of selected mills at 
July 12, developed a 
making the wage scale 
for July and August in 
affected by the Amalgamated 
of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. The last previous examina- 
tion developed an average of. 1.05c, 
which gave puddlers a rate of $5.60 
a ton, 


iron sales 
Youngstown, 
1.10c card, 
$5.70 a ton 
mills 
Association 


The Bradford Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, is now owner of the prop- 
erty it occupies, having recently paid 
the balance of the purchase price of 
$30,000. The erecting a 
new office building. 


company is 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract for 12 stands 
of cold mills, two pickling machines 
and a bar shear, for installation in 
the plant of the Standard Tin Plate 
Co., Cannonsburg, Pa., which is add- 


ing 12 new mills. The Hyde Park 
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Foundry & Machine Co., Hyde Park, 
Pa., will furnish the hot mills and 
the Shaw Electric Crane Co. New 
York, will install four 10-ton cranes. 


More Plants 


Ordered in by Corporation— Rushing New 


Construction 
New York, July 14 (By wire.)— 
The full steel works capacities of 


various leading makers are now being 
strained. The Corporation is running 
at 90 per cent of ingot capacity, only 
several per cent below the theoretical 


full capacity, and is putting on fur- 
ther capacity. The plants of the Riv- 
erside works of the National Tube 


Co., consisting of two blast furnaces 
and a bessemer plant are ordered in 
immediately. The construction of the 
new Duluth works has been speeded 
This plant will make steel, about 


up. 
30,000 by the middle of November. 
The blast furnaces now are about 
ready. Originally it was figured this 
plant would be running early next 
year. Additional furnaces at Central, 
Lorain, Isabella, South Chicago, are 


Bellaire furnace will 
rebuilt. The Corporation to date 
has purchased in the market about 
75,000 tons of open hearth billets, 
most of which has been placed with 
works. It is not likely any 
pig iron will be bought, as furnaces 
now are only &0 per cent active. 
New bookings are very heavy and 
are maintaining the June rate, which 
was about 50,000 tons daily. The June 
shipment was about 40,000 daily. For- 
about 10,000 daily. 


ordered in. The 


be 


eastern 


eign business is 


Crane Stack Resumes 
The Empire Steel & Iron Co., Cata- 


sauqua, Pa. has resumed operations 
at its No. 1 Crane furnace at Cata- 
sauqua, which had been banked for 


the past six months. Despite the long 
inactivity, the furnace within a week 
from the time it last applied, 
was making iron of the usual quality 
and now is operating normally on high 
grade foundry iron. The Empire com- 
also is operating its Oxford fur- 
nace at Oxford, N. J., on basic iron. 
This furnace on the blast 
already has made approximately 250,- 
0CO tons of iron, which much exceeds 
all records in New Jersey 
for a single run. The No. 3 Crane 
been relined and placed 
resumption. The 


was 


pany 


present 


previous 


furnace has 
in shape for early 
ore mines of the company at Mount 
Hope, N. J., and Oxford, N. J., 
now are being operated at fullest ca- 
pacity and are producing an average 
of 30,000 monthly of material 
assaying 60 per cent in iron. 


tons 


(For complete prices see page 154) 
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Spotting Charges 


Are Disapproved by Interstate Commerce 


Commission 
Washington, July 13.—Spotting tar- 
iffs filed with the interstate com- 


merce commission by railroads in of- 
ficial classification territory have been 
from the commis- 
In an opinion 
the 
The 
tar- 
in- 


ordered stricken 
sion’s files by July 15. 
the commission 
not been justified. 
may file new 
spotting in 


yesterday, said 
tariffs 
railroads, 
iffs providing for 
stances where the 
performed exceed services which, un- 
der established custom, are or should 
be performed for the line haul. Many 
steel companies were included in the 
list of protestants who attacked the 
tariffs. They charge of 
514 cents per 100 pounds, with a min- 
imum of $2 per car for placing cars 
loading or unloading 
done. Had they 
the charges would 
tremendous for big industrial 
such as the steel 


have 
however, 


terminal services 


proposed a 


at spots where 
was to 


operative, 


become 
have 


be 


been 


concerns, interests. 


Latest Rules 
To Guide Railroads If They Are Common 


Carriers 
July 13.—Steel 
can establish 


plant 
them- 
carriers will be 
allowances from trunk line 
Those which perform only 


Washington, 
railroads which 


selves as common 
granted 


carriers. 


plant service will not be allowed 
to maintain joint rates and through 
routes with trunk lines. The inter- 


state commerce commission laid down 
these rules in its second opinion in 
the industrial railways case, rendered 


last Saturday. The finding is similar 


to that in the supplemental opinion 
handed down in connection with the 
original industrial railways case. 
Contract for Snyder 
Furnace 
The Chicago Bearing Metal Co., 
Chicago, has contracted for the in- 


stallation of a Snyder electric furnace 


for melting brass. This furnace will 
have a 12-hour capacity of 5,000 
pounds. It is to be installed under 


guarantees as to operating cost and 
loss by volatilization. Losses by 
volatilization in oil-fired furnaces form 


one of the largest melting expenses. 
The Snyder Electric Furnace Co., 
Monadnock building, Chicago, is will- 
ing to guarantee that the loss by 
volatilization in Snyder electric fur- 
naces will not exceed 1% per cent 
and it claims that in actual operation 
the loss will run well below this 
guarantee, 











Domestic Demand is Improving 


In All Parts of the Country, But Heavy Tonnages of Many Products Are 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Positive  evi- 
dence of very encouraging improve- 
ment in domestic demand is furnished 
by the Pittsburgh district. Col. H. P. 
Bope, vice president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., says that decided improve- 
ment in the domestic situation has 
been under way for several months 
and officials of leading independent 
companies offer similar testimony. One 
of the largest independent steel bar 
manufacturers is not making any 
material for shells. This company is 
operating at 85 per cent of capacity 
and fully 70 ner cent of the orders 
are from domestic consumers, most of 
whom, it is believed, are not shipping 
abroad to any extent. 

The bulk of the business of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
purely domestic. Automobile build- 
ers are taking heavy sheet tonnages. 
Car builders are specifying more 
briskly and electrical concerns, such 
as the Westinghouse and General 
Electric, are beginning to take nor- 
mal requirements. It is predicted that 
July will run ahead of June, the 
best month in two years for specifi- 
cations. Fairly heavy demand for tin 
plate for export has come out recently, 
but a very large percentage of the tin 
plate tonnage is going to domestic 
consumers. 

According to some conservative es- 
timates, only about 15 per cent to 
20 per cent of the output of wire 
mills in this district is being shipped 
to foreign countries. Specifications 
for all kinds of wire material for ex- 
port are coming out in good volume. 
The domestic situation reflects decided 
improvement, although the nail market 
continues to drag to some _ extent. 
Prices announced the early part of 
the month by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. are being quoted by all 
makers in the district. 

While heavy tonnages of steel bars 
are being used for the manufacture 
of war material, yet there is reason 
for mill managers to express satisfac- 
tion over the domestic situation. Ship- 
ments of small sizes of rounds, used 
exclusively by the domestic trade, 
are from two to eight weeks deferred 
and new orders are coming out in 
good volume. Agricultural implement 
makers are specifying more briskly 
and general domestic demand is sim- 
ilar to that of 1912, according to fre- 
quent expressions. Mills, rolling larger 
sizes of rounds, are unable to prom- 


Still Due to War Requirements 


ise material in less than three or four 
months, in some instances. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is operating finishing 
mills at practically maximum capacity 
and independent plants are running 
from 75 to 85 per cent of nominal 
capacity. 


Domestic Trade Increasing 


Philadelphia, July 13.—That strictly 
domestic steel trade has increased and 
is continuing to increase, is the com- 
mon opinion of all eastern Pennsyl- 
vania steel makers. They all can point 
to indications and evidence in their 
business to prove this fact, particu- 
larly to the many miscellaneous 
sources in which the orders are orig- 
inating. But when it comes to divid- 
ing the total volume into that por- 
tion which is due directly or indirectly 
to the European war and that which 
is not, even remotely so, and to fix 
the gain in purely home business, no 
two will agree and, in fact, few will 
attempt the operation. The truth 
seems to be that the European war, 
followed to the ultimate end, is the 
overwhelming stimulus and moving 
cause of the present broad activity 
of the eastern industry, as it seems 
also to be of the industry of the whole 
country. As an example, the ex- 
pansive ship building activity on the 
Atlantic coast is due, in a large mea- 
sure, to the scarcity of vessels of 
belligerent nations on the high seas, 
though some of it undoubtedly would 
have been brought about by the Pan- 
ama canal, without the war. Certain 
eastern plate makers who will not 
accept direct war orders under any 
circumstances, either in this country 
or abroad, now are running practi- 
cally full without a pound of direct 
material for battle, yet it is realized 
that in their orders myst be included 
a considerable tonnage that would not 
have been needed but for the far- 
reaching effects on general industry 
of the war. 

The eastern Pennsylvania steel in- 
dustry is active at about 80 to 90 
per cent on the average. Some of 
the eastern shape mills figure that 
about 40 per cent of their business is 
due to orders for the extension of 
plants manufacturing war munition. 
The remainder is for the ordinary 
domestic trade. This latter is some 
improvement over several months ago, 
but it is slight. This seems to be a 
fair measure of the situation. It 
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indicates that while there has been 
some gain in domestic business, it has 
been small proportionately and that 
without the stimulus of the far-reach- 
ing effects of the war, the steel indus- 
try would not be much better than 
it was a year ago or before the Euro- 
pean conflict. The situation is well 
illustrated in pig iron melt. Improve- 
ment among the foundries in this dis- 
trict is not general and is very spot- 
ted. Those plants filling direct or in- 
direct war supplies are very busy, while 


the shops depending solely upon what, 


demand the country produces within 
itself have been able to improve their 
operating position only moderately. 


Largely War Orders 


St. Louis, July 13.—Interviews with 
local steel foundries, rolling mills, deal- 
ers in iron, steel and scrap, revealed 
the fact that business shows no gen- 
eral improvement except with such 
plants as are filling war orders for 
European countries. 


Home Business Better 


New York, July 13.--New York City 
has been the hub center for so much 
purchasing of iron and steel for war 
needs that these demands have tended 
to obseure consideration of purely 
domestic trade conditions, and some- 
thing of the same situation still ob- 
tains. But it is becoming more evi- 
dent to steelmakers, particularly in 
recent weeks, that home business in 
no way related to European needs 
is beginning to expand in a more 
hopeful manner. There had been 
some betterment prior to recent 
weeks, but it in reality had been so 
small, compared with that which was 
the result of war ‘orders, that it had 
attracted scant attention. 

The New York territory within it- 
self ordinarily is a large market for 
structural steel. Despite the larger 
war plant extensions handled here and 
the extraordinarily heavy rapid transit 
requirements, which have been going 
forward steadily, the miscellaneous 
building tonnage has been lagging. 
Now a noticeable improvement in this 
direction seems to have set in. The 
tonnage being bid upon and that let is 
heavier and the abundance of money 
seems to be producing its effect. 
Manufacturing consumption of iron 
and steel by plants in this territery 
working on purely domestic business 


xs 
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inclination 
the 


and shows an 
With it all, however, 
appreciation remains that it is the 
war business direct and indirect that 
is sustaining the present activity of 
the mills and that domestic trade in 
itself still is a minor factor in the 


is heavier 
to grow. 


situation. 


Machine Tools for War 


New York, July 13.—The great act- 
ivity and the sold-up condition reflect- 
tool market, con- 


ed in the machine 
origin almost 


tinue to owe their 
entirely to the war. Leading machin- 
ery dealers and manufacturers say 
that while purely domestic business is 


improving, it is by no means near 


normal. In fact, until a week or two 
ago, when there began to develop 
what looks like a railroad buying 
movement, feeling in regard to do- 
mestic business was not nearly as 
cheerful as it had been a month or 
two before. This is due to the fact 
that hopes previously entertained 


failed to materialize and also because, 
in many cases, business which had 
a purely domestic aspect proved, on 
investigation, to be an indirect result 
Machinery concerns do- 
are in- 


busi- 


war, 
country-wide 
this 


of the 
ing a 
clined to 


business 
domestic 
is better in the than in the 
remainder of the country, but this 
condition probably is an indirect re- 
sult of the war business, since the 
east is more active in the production 
of war munitions than the west. 


believe 


ness east 


Domestic Demand Heavier 


Cleveland, July 13—In the Cleve- 
land district, the office of one large 
independent steel company, whose 
plants are in Pennsylvania, reports 
that not 10 per cent .of its recent 
specifications has been for war ma- 
terial of any kind. The company is 
very busy in turning out purely do- 
mestic business and reports that the 
demand from automobile companies 
which are not catering to the auto- 
mobile trade is very heavy. The 
testimony of some other companies 


domestic 
but the 


the improvement in 
business varies 
best judgment seems to be that, par- 
ticularly during the last two weeks, 
the improvement has been due very 
largely to demand from consumers in 
the United States. A _ striking illus- 
tration is found in the decided change 
for the better in nuts and bolts and 
makers say that very little of this new 
Greater activ- 


as to 
somewhat, 


business is for export. 
ity in sheets, strong demand for small 


angles and other features indicating 


increased business are traceable large- 
ly to home consumption. 

One keen observer has pointed out 
tonnages going into muni- 


that the 
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tions have been considerably exag- 
gerated and could not possibly ac- 
count for the heavy increase in pro- 
duction and demand of iron and steel 


products. 
Railroads Have Helped 
July 13.—Just 


a proportion of the increased activity 
in the steel market is due to domes- 
tic demand is difficult to determine. 
The general opinion is that the back- 
bone of the present tonnage is for 
war material and much that is not di- 
rectly for war munitions will be used 
to meet demand indirectly caused by 


Chicago, how large 


European hostilities. 
Resumption of buying on the part 
of railroads, which have taken consid- 


erably increased tonnages of rails, 
track fastenings and cars, has given 
the greatest impetus to domestic 


demand, although other lines have 
followed in some degree. 

The fact that pig iron and _ bar 
iron have not advanced in demand or 
prices as rapidly as_ finished steel 
products is perhaps the truest test 
on domestic demand. Neither of 
these products is exported in any 


quantity nor in demand for war prod- 
ucts directly. Neither has advanced 
in any degree parallel with steel and 


perhaps it would be fair to assume 
that the steel market would be in 
the same condition were it not for 


the unprecedented demand for export 
brought about by the war. 


Russian Order for Cranes 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 


Cleveland, has taken an order for 38 
locomotive cranes for shipment to 
Russia. Arrangement for payment 


has been made in an entirely satisfac- 
will be 


tory way and the cranes 

shipped rapidly. Another Cleveland 
company which recently took an or- 
der for 32 cranes for shipment to 
France has taken an additional order 
for 10. In this case, the original or- 


der was delayed somewhat on account 
of inability to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements for payment, but this mat- 
ter has been adjusted and shipments 


will begin at an early date. 


Death of H. B. Anderson 


Harold B. Anderson, chief engineer 
of the Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Cleveland, was dashed to death at the 


July = 13, 
was 
Mr. 
Anderson was 35 years of age and was 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers the American So- 
Engineers and the 


Cleveland, 
which he 


Superior viaduct, 


the automobile 


when 


driving collided with a street car. 


(Automobile 
Engineering Society. 


ciety of 
Cleveland 
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ae 
Blast Furnace 
Will Be Built by United Steel Co.—Also 


Coke Plant 

The United States Steel Co., Can- 
ton, O., has decided to build a blast 
furnace with a capacity of 400 tons 
per day at its plant in Canton. It 
will also erect Koppers by-product 
ovens of sufficient capacity to meet 
the requirements of the furnace. 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 


have become associated with this 
enterprise. 


Slag Charge 


Will Be Made on Intrastate Business By 
Railroads 


Announcement has ‘been made _ by 
railroads serving steel mills and blast 
furnaces in Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia that they 
are preparing to file with the utilities 
commissions of those three states tar- 
iffs of 20 cents 
a ton for hauling slag. It is assumed 
that they will also soon file similar 
tariffs affecting the same territory with 
the interstate commission. 
The federal commission, in its recent 
slug rate decision, said that if the rail- 
roads would file tariffs complying 
with the act they would be given con- 
sideration and, it is believed, will be 
aliowed to become operative. 

The railroads apparently 
paring to file the tariffs with 
commissions to meet opposition from 
the steel interests which at the hear- 
ings at Washington contended that the 
commission there was without juris- 
diction because 90 per cent of the slag 
movement is of an intrastate character. 
The steel interests maintained that 
the commissions of the states involved 
It seems evident 

vigorously 
commissions 


proposing a charge 


commerce 


are pre- 
state 


had sole jurisdiction. 
that the will be 
fought before the state 
und this gives an interesting angle to 
this situation. For instance, it has 
heen pointed out that if one state com- 
should order the slag tariffs 
canceled, the commission of an ad- 
jacent state would be almost com- 
pelled to do likewise in order to pro- 
tect the state. Ob- 
viously if furnaces and mills in one 
state were charged for hauling slag 
and those of an adjoining state were 
not the former would be placed at a 


case 


mission 


industries of its 


distinct disadvantage. 
Tariff Suspended 
July 14. (By wire.)—The 


Pittsburgh,’ 


public service commission of West 
Virginia has suspended slag tariffs 
in that state until Nov. 10. 












Results of Factory Standardization 


A Summary of the Methods Employed by a Large Electrical Manu- 


facturer to Reduce the Cost of Production 


HE subject of this article covers 
| so broad a field as to preclude 
its being handled within the con- 
fines of a single discussion, in any but 
the most fragmentary manner. Accord- 
ingly, in what follows, which is a brief 
outline of a few of the ways and means 
employed by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., in its work of standardiza- 
tion, no reference will be made to the 
standardization of the company’s products. 
Rather will attention be directed to a 
description of certain methods and pro- 
cesses which it is hoped may prove of 
interest to manufacturers in general, re- 
gardless of their particular field. 

In the early days of the Westinghouse 
company, it was the custom to make all 
drawings for apparatus as complete and 
self-contained as possible. Opposite each 
item a note was placed specifying the 
material required to manufacture it. 
When drawings for new apparatus were 
made and any of the old parts could be 
used, these parts were shown again on 
the new drawings in complete detail so 
that the workmen would not have to 
refer to any other drawing. Such a 
system was admirable from the stand- 
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point of the workmen; but, it is obvious 
that errors could be and were committed 
in transferring old parts to new draw- 
ings, and considerable time was required 
for such reproduction; furthermore, 
variations occurred in the copying proc- 
ess, due either to the ideas of the indi- 
vidual designers or to the fact that they 
were unable to locate drawings showing 
the old parts. 


Compromise Adopted 


With the development of the electrical 
art, this method of making drawings 
was found to involve more and more a 
duplication of crafting and clerical 
work, for the reason that the newer ap- 
paratus, though differing from the older 
apparatus when completed, had neverthe- 
less an increasing number of pieces or 
parts in common. The scheme of mak- 
ing elemental drawings, that is, making 
but one piece on a drawing, was next con- 
sidered; but, while this would insure the 
greatest accuracy in the duplication of 
a piece at any time, it has the disad- 
vantage that there are too many draw- 
ings to handle, an especially serious 
matter when the apparatus is at all com- 
plicated. A compromise arrangement 
was therefore adopted, consisting of a 


natural grouping of pieces or parts on 
a single drawing. Each piece is as- 
signed an item number and a list of the 
material involved is located conveniently 
on the drawing, arranged numerically 
according to item numbers, as shown 
in Fig. 4. In the absence of recognized 
standards, the company arbitrarily fixed 
upon four sizes of drawings, the smaller 
being subdivisions of the larger. All 
blueprints from these are not only made 
by machine but are further washed, as 
well as dried by machine, many being 
also ironed, and are issued to the works 
unmounted. Fig. 1 shows a standard 
drawing of a line of wing nuts, ar- 
ranged, however, in such manner that 
the various items may be cut into cards 
and issued to the workmen who can at- 
tach them to the belt-shifters of their 
machines while working. It might be 
suggested that a simpler form of draw- 
ing would consist of one picture only, 
each part being lettered, a statement im- 
mediately below containing the differing 
dimensions of each size of nut. While 
this is true, experience shows that with 
tabulated data of this kind, there is a 
decided tendency for the workmen to 
misread ‘dimensions, taking perhaps one 
of them from the line immediately above 
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FIG. 1—SECTIONS OF STANDARD DRAWING OF A LINE OF WING NUTS 
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or below the proper line. As would be 
expected a very complete reference in- 
dex is maintained, so that the danger 
of duplicating items is reduced to a 
minimum. 

All apparatus and parts are built to 
so-called manufacturing information. 
This consists of a specification setting 
forth the drawings to be worked to, 
with a list of the various kinds and 
amounts of material required. Copies 
of such portions of these specifications 
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only, to which is assigned a style or 
catalog number. By this arrangement 
when standard apparatus or parts are 
wanted, orders may at once be for- 
warded to the works, simply by refer- 
ence to the style number and without 
being sent to the engineering or draft- 
ing departments for information, thus 
avoiding a useless burdening of these 
departments as well as saving consider- 
able time in the ordering of the material 
and in the prompt commencing of work. 





(Not for Publication) 


finish after being machined. 


variations ab’ follows: 


seams, etc., 
accepted. 


more than 125 pounds each. 


Approved, June 18, 1906 

Revised, November 8, 1912 

Revised, February 12, 19138 
Chief Engineer 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Purchasing Department Specification No. 1556-B 


COLD DRAWN STEEL (AUTOMATIC SCREW STOCK) 


1—The materia! desired under this specification is a free cutting steel of om 4 
specified section, suitable for high speed screw machine work, leaving a smoot 


I—MANUFACTURE 


2—The steel shal! be made by the Bessemer process. Process 
II—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
3—The chemical analysis shall be as follows: Chemical 
Carbon, .08% to .16%. Composition 
Manganese, .60% to .80%. 
Phosphorus, about .10% not more than .13%. 
Sulphur, .09% to .15%. 
4—Samples for analysis shal! be taken in such a way as to represent the average 
of a full section of one or more bars. Test 
‘ Samples 
II—DIMENSIONS 
5—The variation from the specified diameter or distance between parallel : 
faces shall not exceed the following limits: Permissible 
Variations 
Over Size UnderSize Variation from 
True Section 
Up to "..... .001" .002” 001" 
=e 001" .002” 002” 


1" to; 001" 003” 002" 
6—Ordinarily the material will be ordered in 10 foot lengths, with allowable 
At least 70% shall be 10 feet long, 30% may be furnished in shorter 
lengths, but no rod shall be less than 8 feet long. 
IV—FINISH 


«7—All rods shal! be cold drawn, so as to leave a bright, smooth surface. 
8—The rods shall be free from injurious defects, such as cracks, rough surfaces, 
and shall be straight and true to section. No crop ends will be Finish 


V—PACKING AND MARKING 


9—Rods up to % inch diameter, inclusive, or other sections up to the same : 
cross-sectional area (.307 square inch) shall be shipped in bundles weighing not Packing 


VI—REJECTION 


10—The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company reserves the right Rejection 
to reject any portion or all of the material which does not conform to the above 
specification in every particular, and to return the rejected material to the manu- 
facturer or seller for full credit at price charged f.0.b. point of delivery specified by 
the purchaser. If the material is to be replaced, a new order will be entered at 
prices, terms and conditions acceptable to the purchaser. 


P. D. Spec. 1556-B 








FIG. 2—STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS COVERING COLD DRAWN STEEL 


and drawings as pertain, are issued to 
all departments having work to do in 
connection with an order, which speci- 
fications are closed when the order is 


completed. Exceptions are, however, 


made to this general procedure, for all 
apparatus or parts which have been 
standardized and the orders for which 
are, therefore, likely to be repeated. In 
such latter cases, the specification is 
issued to the manufacturing departments 
in permanent form but for a single unit 


Materials used throughout the works 
are arbitrarily divided into two classes, 
productive and expense, the former en- 
tering directly into the manufacture of 
the company’s products, the latter but 
indirectly; as examples of each may be 
mentioned axle steel for armature shafts 
and leather for machinery belting; oc- 
casionally, however, material may belong 
to both classes. 

When either the quantity or the im- 
portance of the items warrant, specifica- 
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tions are carefully prepared for the pur- 
chasing and the inspection departments, 
who use them in the purchase and the 
subsequent inspection of such materials. 
These specifications frequently involve a 
great amount of work, not only in their 
original preparation but in the subse- 
quent revision of them. As a rule the 
engineering departments prepare the 
specifications pertaining to productive 
items, while the manufacturing depart- 
ments handle those representing expense 
items. A _ typical specification of this 
kind covering cold drawn steel for auto- 
matic screw stock is shown in Fig. 2, 
and it may be mentioned in passing that 
the general arrangement is in accordance 
with the standards of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

It will be appreciated that this work is 
of the very highest importance; and 
similar work must be carried out faith- 
fully by every industrial concern which 
values a reputation for uniformly high 
grade and consistent products. But 
this being admitted, it does seem as 
though there should long since have 
been taken in hand by some one or 
more of the prominent engineering so- 
cieties, the preparation of such standard 
specifications, particularly for the more 
common and simple materials, which 
could be used throughout the country by 
manufacturers and others, thus avoiding 
some of the duplication of this kind of 
work at present going on among many 
individual manufacturers. 

When quotations are received, either 
on new materials or from manufacturers 
whose goods have not previously been 
used, samples are generally required. 
These are subjected to such tests as may 
be deemed necessary; and if the results 
prove satisfactory, the manufacturers of 
the materials are placed on an approved 
or standard list from which the pur- 
chasing department is free to choose 
when placing orders. 


Shop Processes 


Another equally important line of 
work consists in the development of 
manufacturing processes and’ formulas 
which, when standardized, are recorded 
in permanent form and issued to the 
various manufacturing departments in- 
volved. In this way uniformity in 
product is assured, there is no needless 
repetition of lessons or experiences pre- 
viously learned, and the company is 
made independent of any _ individual’s 
knowledge. Both foremen and workmen 
take kindly to the process specifications 
and formulas, the former because, in 
many cases, they helped to originate 
them and appreciate that through such 
mediums they are relieved of some of the 
routine responsibility of manufacture, 
the latter for the reason that they are 
made acquainted with the best methods. 
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These specifications and formulas are, 
like the material specifications, revised 
from time to time as added experience, 
new equipment or other reasons dictate; 
and further like them, are made use of 
by the inspection department in checking 
the company’s products during the 
course of manufacture. Fig. 3 shows a 
process specification covering the method 
of treating coils with insulating varnish. 

Every one who has had to do with 
production, has felt the need of a means 
of portraying in some simple manner, 
the actual output of a department and 
of comparing it with past as well as 
with desired performance. To many 
shop men figures appeal more forcibly 
than do curves, since they are usually 
more readily understood; but it is be- 
lieved those shown by Fig. 7 are so 
plain as to preclude any objection on 
such score. Curve a is the daily total 
of unfilled orders, machines or pieces 
obtained by adding to the total on hand, 
the number received each day and sub- 
tracting the number shipped. Curve b 
shows the maximum possible output of 
which the department is capable in a 
month. Curve c¢ is the desired output 
for the same period. While these two 
latter are both straight lines, their shape 
could of course, be altered, though with 
a loss in simplicity. Curve d indicates 
the actual output and a comparison be- 
tween it and curve c tells whether the 
department is working up to its schedule 
or falling behind. Curve e is that of 
actual daily deliveries. These load dia- 
grams, as they are called, have been 
standardized and are used quite generally 
throughout the works, though there are, 
of course, certain departments where 
their use would mean but little. 


Organize Standards Committee 

Owing to the obvious need for hav- 
ing certain standard sizes and kinds of 
materials, including wire, screws, bolts, 
nuts, rivets, cotter-pins, sheet metals, 
finished parts and the like, the first steps 
in standardization naturally fell largely 
upon the drafting department. As the 
necessity for further standardization 
along such lines became apparent, the 
work was transferred to the engineering 
where its scope was very 
and, in order that full 


departments, 
much broadened ; 
advantage should be taken of the results 
of such standardization, standard books 
and card indexes were prepared and 
placed in where 
needed. As the benefits of standardiza- 
tion were still appreciated, a 
standards division of the engineering 
departments and a standards committee 
were created, whose functions are the 
standardization of existing materials and 


every department 


further 


parts. 
This work in nowise, however, inter- 
feres with or has to do_- with 


the development of apparatus as such. 
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The standards committee has but two 
permanent members, a chairman and a 
secretary. Subjects which seem suitable 
for standardization either originate with 
the permanent members of the com- 
mittee or else are called to their atten- 
tion by various members of the en- 
gineering or manufacturing departments. 
Sub-committees whose members are 
drawn from the engineering, manufac- 
turing, purchasing, storekeeping and 
other departments, are then appointed 
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be a member of the standards committee. 
The work of the standards committee 
has been varied in the extreme, such 
matters as punched circular washers, 
thumb and wing. nuts, oil-hole covers 
and hinges, furniture, anchor holes in 
bearings, wood handles, sizes of tap 
drills, stresses in eye-bolts, thickness of 
babbitt in bearings, liners, trucks, etc., 
having been successfully handled. 

No one, it is believed, will dispute the 
arguments in favor of standardizing 





Westinghouse Electric & 


Process Specification No. 115094-A 


first varnish or gum treatment given to the coil. 


Displeg Leads: 


this process will not require this operation. 


(10 to 30 minutes). Keep ¢ 
use benzine. 


Sand the coil just before applying the last v: 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TREATING COILS WITH CRYSTAL INSULATING VARNISH 


GENERAL 
This specification covers the process to be followed in treating coils with Crystal Insulating 
The number of Varnish Treatments required will be specified in the Insulation Specification. 
PROCESS 


Tinning: 
Tin the leads as per Process Specification gests. Tinning is to be done only previous to the 
vine the coils all over to remove any fleece that would cause any roughness to the varnish 


5 Dip the leads in plastic varnish (M No. 1781) until the cotton covering is thoroughly saturated 
Turbo coils, gum treated coils or coils that have been treated in plastic varnish previous to applying 


ea 
por the coils in an oven at a temperature of 101-107° C. Gu-ce F. Fr), on ome 
half hours. This operation is to be done only previous to the first dip 
coils — had other varnish or gum treatments previous to applying peed, 


I rse the coils aby og Insulating Varnish (M GEO) ond angk ent’ ot bennten eee 
mane , ific pore Ma of the varnish at .85. When thinning is 


Drain the coils for thirty minutes at room temperature before placing in the oven. 


Bake the coils in an oven at a temperature of 101-107° C. (215-225° F.) for five to ten hours 
pa ng upon the size of coil and the number of 


arnish treatm 
tha varnish treatment will be specified in the Insulation Specifica’ 


me the leads after the last varnish treatment has been properly applied. 


Material Material No 
Black Plastic Varumlom. 3. . 6. 0s cdosvcovenseue M 1781 
Crystal Insulating Varnish............+.00+este- M 2230 
WORMED oo on ob bis a cde Whee Oks a gk dds CATER P. D. Speb. 1609. 
ReOTOE: kx. . ids cdi baked sonia’ Aesepends. . « viciv cdvvccheaeetewines cancun 
a Haginesr Manager of Works 
5/11 1914. 5/12 1914. 


Manufacturing Company 


April 13, 1914 


necessary, 


dippings. 
ek. She eas a ry 








FIG. 3—PROCESS SPECIFICATIONS COVERING METHOD OF TREATING 
COILS WITH INSULATING VARNISH 


by the permanent chairman and fur- 
nished with instructions and suggestions 
pertaining to the work to be undertaken. 
The chairmen of these several sub-com- 
mittees form the temporary members of 
the standards or main committee, which 
passes upon all reports presented by the 
sub-committees. As a report is ac- 
cepted, the corresponding sub-committee 
is dissolved. The 
committee at the same time ceases to 


chairman of this 


cutting tools. Such work means not 
only increased and uniform production 
from machines of the same class, but it 
means also that savings are effected in 
the making of the cutting tools them- 
selves and in the kinds and amounts of 
raw materials from which they are 
made. Fig. 6 shows the cutting tools 
that have been thus standardized. 

There may, however, be some scep- 
ticism as to the feasibility of attempting 
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the standardization of die and jig parts, 
etc., but the extent to which this can 
be carried, without overdoing it, will 
prove upon investigation, especially in a 
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lines but enough examples have been 
given to indicate that standardization is 
possible to some extent at least, in what 
would be considered at first glance as a 
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work to mathematically exact measure- 
ments, permissible variations are largely 
a matter of judgment on the part of 
the foreman, inspectors and workmen. 
As a result, it is obvious that work may 
at times be accepted which should be 
rejected and vice versa. 
Again, when _ uncer- 














large shop, to be rather surprising. Fig. very infertile field. Endeavor has 
5 is simply indicative of a few of the been made and _ with considerable 
many items used in 

large quantities, and : 

which have been found gee SSS] os at 

to lend themselves ad- iy O Ys “SY - 
mirably to standardi- fi | so N % \ 

zation. Among them tase WER aie 

may be noted dies and J Ma SP ” 
die shoes, punches and . gs/ } 16, 
punch holders, punch SS ve ee nee og Cast Hole. 
and stripper plates, jig bs 
boxes and_ bushings, 


drill press chucks and 
shanks, etc. For shaft 
grinding machines, 












xx tainty exists as to the 
4a advisability of passing 
hay material that varies 
+t from drawing dimen- 
a sions, conferences of 
those interested are 
called to determine the 
question and as _ rec- 
ords are not usually 

made of the decisions 

reached, the same 


ground is liable to 
be covered again and 


















































wheels are now pur- 

chased for the largest again. This is espe- 
size and used with cially true when 
them until the diame- changes occur in the 
ter is reduced to a : personnel. Further- 
certain predetermined Ta arin a Reg Die Not Toot WS. more, with definite in- 
figure, when they are 7 Flange C.1. SNo. 99665 |U-8266 | J formation as to the 
returned to the store- y] Fe/# Washer 5-No.42053 2 permissible variations 
rooms to be issued in from exact dimensions, 
due course, for use both workmen = and 
with the next smaller FIG. 4—-MERCURY RECTIFIER OUTFIT—DOUBLE FLANGE FOR inspectors can work to 
size of shaft grinder pn TRANSFORMER PORCELAIN BUSHING better advantage in 
and so on. On mill- ar, every way, there being 
ing machines, mandrels and col- success, in connection with cer- no doubt as to what is wanted in the 
lets have been standardized, and tain classes’ of apparatus, to place matter of accuracy. Such reasons as 
on lathes effort is now being put on work.ng drawings the allowable these were deemed sufficiently impor- 
forth to standardize .the spindles variations from drawing dimensions for tant to warrant the placing of limiting 
with respect to the diameters and_ standard parts. In most manufacturing dimensions on drawings for standard parts. 


the number of threads per inch so that 
chucks may be used interchangeably. 
Much more might be said along similar 


establishments, it will be found that 
working drawings call for single dimen- 
sions only, and, as it is impossible to 


The method which has been adopted 
consists in placing the nominal dimen- 
followed by the _ limited 


sions first, 
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dimensions in brackets: thus 4%” 


4.251” 
{ 248” 


There has, however, been a 


certain . preference expressed for a 
slightly different method, namely 44,” 
”+-0.001 
”—().002 


. but the objection to this 


method 
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these investigations, allowances have been 
set on each item and a department is 
permitted to draw from the storerooms 
on requisitions up to its allowance. 
Anything in excess must first receive the 
superintendent of the 
when produc- 


approval of the 
department. Of course, 
tion falls abnormally, the al- 
lowances are changed accordingly. The 
main idea in a scheme of this kind is to 
aid the superintendent of the department 


rises or 
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still far removed, nevertheless certain 
gains have been made over previously 
existing methods, a few of which may 
be worth enumerating. Much of the 
very small material is packed prepara- 
tory to transportation, in suitable cloth 
bags which can be purchased at very 
low figures and used many times. These 
have the advantage over wrapping paper 
or paper bags in that they do not tear 
readily when the material is oily, as is 

usually the 





whoever uses 


these dimensions 
must add or sub- 
allow- 


tract the 


ance each time 


they are used. 
At present 
the custom to 


drawing 


is that 


it is 


specify 
dimensions in feet 
and inches, but 
the advisability 
of changing to 
has 


inches only 


been under dis- 
cussion for some 
time. Among the 
arguments in fa- 
such a 
In- 


vor of 
change are: 
creased 
in actual 
facturing, 


accuracy 
manu- 
since 


i 
there would be 
no translating 
from feet to 


the di- 
mensioning of 


inches; 

drawings would 
be simplified, es- 
pecially if the 
designating mark 
omitted; 
the 
custom to spec- » 
ify inches for 
kinds of 
sheet material, as 
24” 
by 96”; storeroom 


”“) were 
it is already 


some 
for example 


accounts for cer- 


tain items would 


be rather more 


reckoned; 





easily 


will 


ill 
HANNAN AN 


UMN CCADA AMMA AT 


a 


wre 


Wil 





case. Larger ma- 
terial is placed 
directly in tote 
boxes, either with 
or without 
wheels; and, 
while originally 
of wood, these 
are now being 
made of metal, 
those _ without 
wheels being tel- 
escopic fer eco- 
nomical stacking. 
For transporting, 
besides the stand- 
ard gage steam 
and narrow gage 


mene 


electric storage 


battery cars, the 
three forms of 


trucks are found 
to be useful, 
hand, platform- 
lifting and elec- 
tric storage. Be- 
fore installing the 
electric storage 
trucks, careful 
tests were made 
to determine the 
possible saving 
over sand trucks, 
the result being 
that a single elec- 
tric storage truck 
with a crew of 
two men was 
found equivalent 
to two hand 
trucks with a to- 
tal of four to five 
men. Expressed 
in a somewhat 








and there would 

be less danger in 

making mistakes when ordering many 
items, especially where the quantities 
were small. However, the fact that no 
decision has yet been reached shows 
there are adverse arguments to be con- 
sidered as well. 

The monthly various 
expense materials, greases, 
waste, incandescent lamps, janitor’s sup- 
plies, etc., has been estimated for the 
individual manufacturing departments, 
based on normal production. From 


consumption of 
such as oils, 


FIG, 


6—STANDARDIZED CUTTING 


in keeping down items by 
calling his attention to such as are over- 
thus affording him an opportunity 
matter either at or 


occurrence, 


expense 


run, 
to investigate the 
close to the time of its 
rather than at a remoter period when 
the details are no longer remembered by 
those concerned. 

Considerable attention is being given 
to the economical handling of the 
smaller materials; and while the prob- 
lem is one whose complete solution is 


TOOLS 


different man- 

ner, the electric 
returned a _ hand- 
profit by the end of ~° the 
year. One of the marked 
indirect gains made by the use of these 
trucks was in the receiving or unloading 
department, where the ability to remove 
material almost as fast as unloaded from 
incoming freight cars, eliminated from 
consideration the necessity of providing 
additional floor space for a department 
which formerly having only hand 
truck facilities had become congested. 


storage trucks 
some 


second 
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A very complete central storage 
warehouse for oils has recently been 
erected. From it radiate to the various 
manufacturing buildings supply pipes, 
several of which are approximately one- 
quarter mile in length. By means of a 
system of remote electrical control, an 
operator, standing at the delivery end of 
one of these pipes, can start an elec- 
trically driven pump in the central stor- 
age warehouse and cause to flow a sup- 
ply of oil of any amount desired. The 
operator being stationed at his post dur- 
ing certain hours of each day, it is an 
easy matter for any manufacturing de- 
partment to send to 
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slight in character; (3) those in which 
the liability of injury was so very re- 
mote as to be negligible. A supervisor 
of safety appliances was appointed to 
take direct charge of this work and a 
monthly appropriation issued to cover 
the cost involved. Further, a ruling was 
made that no new tools should be 
erected nor any old tools replaced with- 
out adequate safeguards being provided; 
and, purchasing specifications for new 
tools were made to state that prefer- 
ence would be accorded to properly 
guarded tools.. With such arrangements 
effectively in force, it is obvious that 
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dium of small yet prominent Safety 
First metal plates’ which have been 
placed in a prominent position on every 
machine, usually the ram, in the punch 
shop. Signs bearing this and _ similar 
legends have been recently standardized 
by several national societies, among them 
founders, manufacturers, metal trades, 
and electric light, and these have been 
adopted also for use at suitable loca- 
tions throughout the works. First-aid 
kits and a method of resuscitation have 
also been adopted and lectures on the 
application of both are given to such 
employes as are at all likely to be called 

upon to make use of 
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carry the mail matter 

to the individual fore- 

men’s desks. While it would be over- 
the case to say that 

along the lines of safety 

nevertheless, 


stating 
work 
has been standardized, 
certain well-defined steps have been 
taken with the object of a systematic 
handling of it. In commencing this 
work originally and on a routine basis, 
it was properly assumed that certain 
precautions or safeguards had _ been 
omitted. All tools or equipment were 
therefore, arbitrarily divided into three 


classes: (1) those which were danger- 
ous in the extreme; (2) those in which 
there was liability of injury though 
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dangerous tools or equipment must grad- 
ually be eliminated; and, to such an ex- 
tent has this now been carried that an 
analysis of the accidents for the past 
year shows but three-tenths of one per 
cent to have been caused by the absence 
of safeguards. In this connection, it is 
of importance to note that this same 
analysis also shows that by far the larg- 
est percentage, namely, 2114 per cent, 
were due to the carelessness of the in- 
jured themselves, showing that a cam- 
paign of education must be undertaken. 
This is being accomplished in several 
ways, as, for example, through the me- 


hold, reduction or 
change in design of 
orders, are investigated by this same 
department with a view to their quick- 
est and most advantageous disposal. 
It has been truly said with respect 
to the electrical and mechanical indus- 
tries that the only thing constant was 
change. It is well to bear this fact in 
mind when carrying on the work of 
standardization. Shop standards, regard- 
less of their name, should be considered 
as relative, not absolute, and should 
therefore admit of a certain degree of 
flexibility, being capable of revision from 
time to time and should apply to new 
work only. 











The History of a Bad Furnace Cast 


Details Regarding an Off-Cast of Iron High in Sulphur Caused 
Primarily by Cold Air in the Furnace 


HE particular value that lies 
i in interpreting the causes of 
an “off-cast” of the blast fur- 
nace does not come from the knowl- 
edge acquired in regard to that par- 
ticular cast, but in the fact that this 
knowledge may be used to advantage 
at some time when the furnace is 
going off permanently. There are 
very few furnaces that do not have 
“off-casts,” and the number that have 
gone off permanently at some _ time 
or other is exceedingly large. The 
very reason that it is not known 
beforehand whether it will be only 
an off-cast or whether it is a more 
serious trouble warrants a thorough 
investigation into the causes of indi- 
vidual off-casts. 


Typical Example of Off-Cast 


We give below a typical example of 
such a cast, clearly the result of only 
temporary conditions, together with 
the reasons for its variation from the 
usual run; also an effort is made to 
interpret the causes of the variation. 
In this case the furnace was running 
in perfect condition, as shown by the 
iron and cinder analyses of the three 
casts just previous to the bad one. 
These analyses are: 


Cast Cast Cast 
No.1. No.2. No. 3. 


CRT Cee 3.65 3.10 3.02 
EPRI Pes, HAR: 0.013 90.030 0.027 
2 err eT ae 0.59 ag 
ee, SET ee cies 0.73 

OS fee erat 

Alumina (Al1O) ..... peat 14.40 

Calcium oxide (CaO). .... 47.12 


From the foregoing analyses it will 
be seen that the furnace was received 
in good condition by the day shift. 
About two hours after the 6 o'clock 
cast the first flush was made. In the 
meantime evidence of too much lime 
was beginning to appear, the first ot 
which was that the furnace would not 
take stock. Every time it was to be 
filled, 30-minute intervals being al- 
lowed for filling, the stock had to be 
forced down by a check or slack, and 
the slip was only a foot or so. This 
continued until it became a dangerous 
proposition to slip it because of the 
accumulated cinder. 

The first flush was made at 8 
o'clock, with the furnace sticking up 
for 35 minutes. The furnace was very 
hot and the characteristics of the hot 
cinder and the cold sample may be 
summarized in the following tabula- 
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tion, which gives its appearance at a 
glance: 


1.—Very hot. 

2.—Lots of heavy white fume. 

3.—Ran slow in the runner. 

4.—Dry mucky cinder. 

5.—Basic characteristics. (sample) 
6.—Extremely dark grey to slate color. 


7.—Full of gas cavities, light, porous. 
(sample) 

8.—High rounded top on sample. 

9.—White top on sample. 

10.—Extreme boiling out due to gas in 
oD d short f le di 

-—Dropped short from sample dipper. 

12.—No evidence of sulphur on a sample- 
top when poured hot. 

13.—Left a very large runner. 

_14.—Large gas flames emitted while run- 
ning. 

15.—Spit fine white balls, 

16.—Sample showed very high lime. 
17.—Sample was porous like a sponge. 
18.—The sample dipper was white. 
19.—The flush showed the furnace to be 
hotter than the previous cast. 

20.—No evidence of sulphur on cold sample. 
21.—No silica fiakes, 

22.—No buck shot. 

23.—No smell to fumes. 

24.—No evidence of silica on outside edges 
of sample. 


This first flush showed the furnace 
in excellent condition to make good 
iron, except for the fact that it was a 
little limy. Some of the other gen- 
eral features as to the condition of 
the furnace will be enumerated. The 
burden was as follows: Coke, 2,840 
pounds; ore, 3,800 pounds; stone, 1,700 
pounds; air, 13,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute; steam, 115 pounds per square 
inch; blast pressure, average, 9 pounds; 
top heat, 650 degrees Fahr.; gas, very 
white, heavy and lots of it; stove heat 
put on at 1,600 degrees and taken off 
at 1,400 degrees. 

After flushing, the furnace was given 
a check to slip it in order to continue 
filling. At the same time cold air 
was put into the furnace by the by- 
pass. Driving went extremely slow 
and the furnace was soon filled again. 
After three-quarters of an hour of 
cold air the furnace made a bad slip 
on a stove change and filled a couple 
of the pipes with coke. 

At 8:30 the second flush was knocked 
out. The characteristics of this cin- 
der while run and in the cold sample 
are given in the following tabulation: 

1.—Very hot. 

2.—Lots of smoke. 

3.—Ran slow in runner. 

4.—Dry, mucky, spit less than first flush. 

5.—Basic characteristics. (Sample) 

6.—Lighter grey than the first. 

7.—A few gas cavities. 

8.—Almost level top. 

9.—Black on top. 

10.—Only a little boiling out. 

11.—Dropped short. 

12.—No signs of sulphur in hot pouring of 
sample. 

13.—Large runner left. 


14.—Large gas flames. 
15.—Spit less than first flush. 
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16.—Limy, earthy. 
17.—Almost solid. sample. 


18.—Black di 

19—Colder, than fest i te wal 

21.—Lote of silica fakes. —— 

22.—Some buck shot 

23.—Sulphur fumes, cutting on throat. 

24.—Evidence of silica on outside edges of 
sample. 

Thus the effects of the cold air and 
slip are already showing their results. 
The second flush is colder and shows 
evidence of the beginning of transfer 
of silicon to silica in the slag; the cin- 
der is a little more fluid and runs bet- 
ter; the evidence of the rise in sul- 
phur in the iron is beginning to show 
up; the cinder has a glassy or watery 
appearance and many other conditions 
are noted which show the beginning 
of a change. The sample shows a 
distinct yellow color uniformly 
throughout the center. 


Characteristics of Third Flush 


Still the furnace continues to drive 
very slowly and it is again given a 
check after the second flush to make 
it take stock. Again the slip is but 
slight and the furnace is away behind 
the usual number of charges. 

At 9:15 the third flush is made just 
before cast, casts being made every 
four hours, 10 a. m., 2 p. m., 6 p. m,, 
etc. The characteristics of this flush 
while running and in the cold sample 
are as follows: 


1.—Very hot. 

2.—Lots of smoke. 

3.—Runs easily in the runner. 

4.—Thin. 

5.—Basic characteristics (sample). 

6.—Color not given. 

7.—Solid, no cavities. 

8.—Level on top. 

9.—White spotted top. 

10.—Practically no boiling over. 

11.—Dropped short. 
. 12.—Good evidence of sulphur when poured 
ot. 

13.—Medium sized rynner. 

14.—Smaller gas flames. 

15.—No spitting. 

16.—Limy, forte. 

17.—Solid. 

18.—White dipper. 

19.—Colder than second. 

20.—Evidence of sulphur on cold sample. 
21.—No silica flakes. 

22.—More buckshot than second. 

23.—Sulphur fumes unbreathable. 

24.—More evidence of silica on outside 
edges of sample. 


Comparing the third and first flushes 
it will be observed that very impor- 
tant changes have taken place in the 
cinder, both in appearance when 
run hot and in the samples when cold. 
The third is more yellow in the cen- 
ter than the second; there are no silica 
flakes, the slag is more fluid, and there 
is evidence on every hand that the 
sulphur has gone up in the iron itself. 
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What will the iron be like? All 
three flushes have been made and the 
cold samples are in the box. This 
can better be prophesied after a dis- 
cussion of the chemistry of what has 
taken place. 


Chemistry of All Three Flushes 


Since the furnace was very hot and 
very limy on the first flush two prom- 
inent features stand out immediately, 
the silicon will be in the iron, the 
sulphur will be in the cinder. We see 
only the one side all of the time, that 
is, we see the slag but get the iron 
too late to do anything after the cast 
has been made; in other words, the 
iron must be made from the appear- 
ance of the slag. 

Silica gives more fluidity to the cin- 
der and therefore since the first flush 
was very dry and spit, the most of 
the silicon must have been reduced 
and gone into the iron. The lime 
present combines with the sulphur 
in the form of calcium sulphide which 
has no properties of fluidity in itself, 
hence the dry, spitting cinder. Only 
a very small portion of the silicon has 
gone into the slag as silica to form 
calcium silicate. Hence from this flush 
a high silicon low sulphur iron should 
be expected as shown by the three 
previous casts. 

Then the cold air and the slip take 
effect after the first cast flush. The 
furnace is colder, as shown by the 
black coat on the cinder; the decrease 
in the temperature has had the ten- 
dency to throw the silicon into the 
slag, but the slag being colder and 
an enormous excess of sulphur being 
present, the lime has not been able 
to combine with the silica, and after 
the sample has cooled it is found that 
this silica has crystallized out as free 
silica flakes glittering all over the dip- 
per and the top of the slag sample. 
This free silica has also given the hot 
running cinder the glassy or watery 
appearance. The excess sulphur which 
has not been taken care of by the 
lime has been given off as the chok- 
ing gas, and has been separated out as 
yellow sulphur in the center of the 
sample. From this flush a slight de- 
crease in the silicon from the iron 
and increase in silica in the slag is 
expected; also a marked increase in 
sulphur in the iron, since if it is not 
taken out by the slag it will go into 
the iron. 


Indicate Coming Change 


Further developments in the third 
flush give evidence of the radical 
change which is about to take place 
in the iron. The white fumes have de- 
creased in volume and are replaced by 
a suffocating sulphur odor; there is no 
spitting and the slag runs fluidly to the 
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cinder pit; the large flames have de- 
creased in size and the sample, when 
poured, shows all the evidence of high 
sulphur in the iron. The furnace is 
colder, more silicon- has been driven 
into the slag as silica; the lime has 
a stronger affinity for the silica at the 
given temperature than it has for the 
sulphur, hence the increased forma- 
tion of calcium silicate at the ex- 
pense of the decreasing calcium sul- 
phide, permitting the still greater ex- 
cess of sulphur to go into the iron, to 
escape into the air as_ suffocating 
fumes, and to settle in the samples as 
yellow sulphur. The silica flakes have 
disappeared, since the conditions are 
now just right to combine the silica 
with the lime. 

In other words, there seems to be 
a certain temperature above which the 
lime has a stronger attraction for the 
sulphur than the silica, and any ex- 
cess silica must crystallize out as free 
silica flakes; below this temperature 
the lime has a greater affinity for the 
silica and the sulphur must go into 
the iron and escape into the air; a 
small portion forms calcium sulphide 
and a small portion shows up as the 
free yellow sulphur. 


Characteristics of the Iron 


The chemistry of the cinders being 
known, a better idea of what to ex- 
pect in the iron is at hand. In the 
cast made the iron showed the fol- 
lowing characteristics when run and 
when in the form of a cold sample: 


1.—The sample top is level. 
2.—The iron is thin. 

3.—It solidifies slowly. 

4.—It leaves very large troughs of scrap. 
5.—It shows cracks and breaks when clos- 


6.—It shows small eyes or pin dots. 

7.—The grain is fine. : 

8.—There is no shrinkage or hump in the 
sample. : 

9.—It is coated with pimples or spots, which 
coating when broken off shows small pits and 
a silvery coating. ; 

10.—The iron is clean, picking up no dirt 
as it runs. 

11.—It does not have a black coating on 


Pp. ‘ 

12.—It is watery looking on top. 
13.—There are no sulphur sparks. 
14.—The top is coated with small grease 


spots. 
15.—No iron sticks to the dipper. 
16.—There are no sparks in the runner. 
17.—There is no buck shot, | 
18.—The sample does not quiver, 
19.—The sample is dark across the fracture. 
20.—There is an extremely large amount of 
graphitic carbon present in the form of graph- 
ite floating through the cast house. ; 
21.—The iron bears a watery look like 


mercury or quicksilver. 

22.—The iron is very smooth on top and 
clean when in the beds. 

From the above it is seen that the 
iron is high silicon, high sulphur iron 
and a complete change or off-cast from 
the preceding iron, which has all been 
very good. 

The analyses demonstrate that the 
sulphur has gone up very much. The 
complete analyses of the iron and 
cinder of the threé casts before and 
the three casts following are given 
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to show that this is a typical off-cast 
of iron. It corresponds to No. 4. 
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The cycle of events explaining the 
off-cast are, a limy furnace; cold air 
to thin the cinder and make the fur- 
nace drive, and a bad slip, due to cold 
air, projecting cold stock into the 
hearth. The first flush shows silicon 


‘ going to the iron and the lime taking 


care of the sulphur. The second flush 
shows decrease of temperature and 
some silicon free to enter the slag. 
Instead of doing so, it crystallizes out 
as free silica flakes; excess of sulphur 
is present, as now part of the lime 
has been taken to form calcium sili- 
cate, leaving the excess sulphur free 
to go into the iron, escape as a gas, 
and settle out as yellow sulphur in 
the slag sample. The third flush 
shows a large amount of silicon in 
the cinder, giving it fluidity and using 
up the lime from the sulphur. The 
result is a very large excess of sul- 
phur in the iron, escaping as a gas, 
and showing in the sample as yellow 
sulphur. There are no silica flakes, 
for the reason that the temperature of 
the furnace is such that the lime has 
a stronger affinity for the silica than 
it has for the sulphur. The analyses 
of the three previous casts of iron 
and cinder substantiate the fact that 
this is clearly an off-cast primarily 
traced to cold air. 


The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has recently issued a bul- 
letin giving a detailed description of 
the company’s direct current commu- 
tating pole motors. These motors are 
built with a frame of cast steel of me- 
dium weight with symmetrical section. 
The motors can be used with a sliding 
base which maintains a correct driving 
alignment, and which, with the adjus- 
table shields, permits the installation 
of the motor on either the floor, wall 
or ceiling. These motors may be 
equipped with covers, rendering them 
semi-enclosed, totally enclosed or self- 
ventilated. They are wound for 115, 
230 and 550 volts direct current cir- 
cuits, with permissible voltage range 
of from 110 to 125, 220 to 250 and 
500 to 600 volts. Illustrations of the 
various parts of the motors, together 
with dimension diagrams are included 
in the bulletin. 
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Scientific Operation of a Cupola 


A Discussion of the Importance of Measuring All Materials Going Into 
the Cupola, Including the Pressure and Volume of Air 


run by men who brag that any 

old boiler shell can be set on 
end, bricked up and made into a 
good working cupola. Such foundry- 
men, when asked for their melting 
records, will give figures which are 
purely imaginative and nowhere near 
correct when determined from their 
actual practice. Foundries are run- 
ning behind today because of their 
high percentage of bad castings and 
melting losses due to causes which 
could be definitely determined and 
corrected if the same amount of time, 
trouble and brains were put into the 
job as would be considered a_ fair 
expenditure for investigating and im- 
proving any other foundry operation. 

No concerted action has as yet 
been taken by the various manufac- 
turers of cupolas to standardize the 
variables which form the basis for a 
properly constructed machine, such as 
number, position and size of tuyeres, 
location and size of wind box, diam- 
eter of wind pipe as affected by dis- 
tance between cupola and_ blower, 
shape of interior outline of the lin- 
ing and many other minor points, 
which might be scientifically - deter- 
mined so they could be forever re- 
moved from the field of speculation 
or of personal opinion. 

It is true that a start was made 
in this direction by the government 
in its testing laboratory at St. Louis, 
the results of which will be found 
in Bulletin No. 54 of the bureau of 
mines; but the investigation covered 
only a limited field, being based on 
the results obtained from a size of 
cupola, 27-inch, which is not gen- 
erally used except by small jobbing 
shops or for occasional small or 
special heats in the larger plants. 

If you will stop to consider the 
high standing and scientific reputa- 
tion of the long line of investigators 
of the blast furnace you can ap- 
preciate possibilities of the foundry 
cupola which is but the child of the 
larger furnace and except in the de- 
gree of heat obtained, is just as sus- 
ceptible to a proper treatment as was 
its larger parent. Millions have been 
spent by the builders and owners of 
blast furnaces in accurately deter- 


A paper read before the Philadelphia Foun- 
drymen’s Association. The author, David 
Townsend, is president of the Production Engi- 
neering Co., Philadelphia. 


Boe today there are foundries 


BY DAVID TOWNSEND 


mining every variable factor enter- 
ing into the production of pig iron 
and auxiliary apparatus of the most 
expensive character has been added 
in order to obtain a high temperature 
of blast and a supply of air for com- 
bustion which will be free from mois- 
ture. 

Although moisture- free air is un- 
doubtedly too much of a refinement 
for the cupola which is operated only 
intermittently, it might be possible to 
use the waste gases to heat the in- 

















FIG. 1— INSTRUMENT. FOR MEASUR- 
ING CUPOLA BLAST PRESSURE 


coming air; it also would pay to 
accurately determine the best shape 
for the interior lining and to adopt 
a standard for charging and operat- 
ing which would produce fairly uni- 
form results. The average foundry- 
man is too much occupied in trying 
to make good castings at a low cost 
to give his time or intelligent in- 
vestigation to discovering the exact 
conditions governing the running of 
his cupola or in making experiments 
to improve its operation. 


Utilizing Waste Gases 


In the blast furnace the waste gases 
are used to heat the blast to from 
1,000 to 1,500 degrees Fahr., but in 
the cupola, all this valuable heat is 
practically wasted. Of course the 
waste gases from the cupola will have 
a very much lower temperature than 
those from the blast furnace, as the 
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cupola temperature averages 2,800 de- 
grees Fahr. at the melting zone as 
against 3,500 degrees in the blast 
furnace. 


Numerous attempts have been made 
in the past to utilize the waste heat 
but there will have to be a radical 
departure from the present design of 
the cupola before it can be accom- 
plished. In other words, the cupola 
must be converted into a miniature 
blast furnace with charging bell and 
means to maintain it under a uniform 
pressure, no matter how small. This 
obviously cannot be done on a small 
size cupola used for a few hours 
every day, but there should be no 
insuperable difficulty in accomplishing 
it in the large tonnage foundry. 

Every melting operation requires 
the application of heat derived from 
some form of carbon, either gaseous, 
liquid or solid; the heat is evolved 
by the combination with the carbon, 
at a proper temperature, of sufficient 
oxygen to completely convert it into 
carbon dioxide for the purpose of 
obtaining the maximum benefit from 
the union in the shape of heat. Any 
apparatus which permits the consump- 
tion of fuel under conditions by which 
a portion of the possible heat may 
be lost is defective either in con- 
struction or in operation, and usually 
in both. 

The importance of securing and 
maintaining a proper combination of 
carbon and oxygen is shown by the 
fact that carbon when burned com- 
pletely to carbon dioxide gives off 
about 14,500 B. T. U. while carbon 
burned to carbon monoxide produces 
only 4,450 B. T. U., representing a 
direct loss of abdéut 10,000 B. T. U. 
by imperfect combustion, and as both 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
are colorless, odorless gases, the loss 
may be taking place and be continu- 
ous without the knowledge of the 
operator, in fact nothing but an analy- 
sis of the gases will definitely fix the 
responsibility. In these days of auto- 
matic carbon dioxide recorders of 
low price there is no reason except 
habit which would prevent a study 
of the gases being produced by any 
series of conditions, which can then 
be controlled until a uniform method 
of operation has been evolved and 
has been reduced to a set of fixed rules. 
Every pound of pure carbon theo- 
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retically requires 2.67 pounds of oxy- 
gen or 11.52 pounds of air for its 
complete combustion. Unfortunately 
air contdins only about 23 per cent of 
oxygen, the balance being largely 
nitrogen which is an inert gas, sup- 
plied by nature to prevent a too 
rapid combustion. 

An average 72-hour Pennsylvania 
foundry coke has about the following 
analysis: 





Per Cent. 
I ee tis vile ee vale oo 0.50 
Volatile Combustible .............. 0.60 
SE NOON = so ak 6 66 kv oS v.04 08 Oe 87.75 
(SOROS SND I een wer re 10.35 
ED carey dumes ce pons 2c beak OED 0.80 
100.00 


In order to burn this coke com- 
pletely we must supply sufficient air 
to furnish the necessary amount of 
oxygen. That is to say, if we assume 
for the sake of illustration only that 
the cupola is running on a 10 to 1 
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melting zone, actual heat might be 
lost if conditions are such that the 
carbon dioxide is reacted on in pass- 
ing up through the incandescent coke 
and reduced to carbon monoxide; the 
latter gas may be detected by the 
flame burning in the upper part of 
the cupola. This reaction takes up 
the heat which it had previously given 
off, and the result is a very consider- 
able drop in temperature, thus rob- 
bing the descending iron of the 
amount of pre-heating it would other- 
wise get before sinking into the melt- 
ing zone. 


Importance of Proper Air Distribution 


The proper distribution of the air 
entering the cupola and its union with 
the fuel will explain and cure many 
ills such as burnt, cold and spongy 
iron, which are the result, not so 
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FIG. 2—CURVE SHOWING INFLUENCE OF EXCESS AIR 
ON FURNACE TEMPERATURE 


fuel ratio; for each 2,000 pounds of 
iron we will use 200 pounds of coke 
of which 175.5 pounds will be carbon 
requiring 2,022 pounds of air for its 
complete combustion. Air is usually 
measured in cubic feet, but as the 
weight varies with the temperature, 
moisture, etc., we may assume that 
it will be supplied at an average tem- 
perature of 70 degrees Fahr. in which 
case the coke will require 154.7 cubic 
feet of free air per pound of carbon 
or a total of 27,150 cubic feet, which 
is not far from the 30,000 cubic feet 
of free air usually considered neces- 
sary to melt one ton of iron. 

An admirable discussion of the 
variables entering into the melting of 
iron in a cupola may be found in 
Bulletin No. 3 issued by the bureau 
of mines, but particular attention 
should be called to the fact that even 
if the proper combination of air and 
fuel may have taken place in the 


much of the quality of the metal 
charged, as of errors in melting and 
manipulation, which may be classified 
and corrected. Considerable care gen- 
erally is taken to measure and record 
the amount of iron and coke which 
are put into the cupola, but few 
foundrymen weigh or measure the air 
that is being used. That this is just 
as important an item as any other 
cannot be disputed when it is re- 
membered that of the 27,150 cubic 
feet of air mentioned previously about 
77 per cent is nitrogen, which must 
be heated to the temperature of the 
furnace and then discharged into the 
atmosphere without having done any 
work, unless it is utilized to preheat 
the incoming air, as is done in the 
blast furnace. 

In furnishing air to the cupola, the 
most important condition is to have 
a continuous supply at a _ constant 
pressure and this can be obtained by 
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having an air tight chamber of suffici- 
ent size between the cupola and the 
source of air supply to equalize all 
pulsations, belt slippage, etc., which 
will otherwise affect conditions for 
proper working. The present wind 
box supplied by the cupola builder 
does not usually give a sufficient vol- 
ume to properly equalize the pressure. 

It is not only important to get the 
right amount of air for complete com- 
hustion into the cupola,. but equally 
so, not to get too much, as a surplus 
of various amounts has a decided 
cooling effect. This is indicated by Fig. 
va 

The amount of ‘air necessary for 
the complete combustion of the fuel 
put into a cupola depends upon a 
number of variables, of which the 
carbon content of the fuel, pressure 
and distribution of the air, and con- 
stancy of supply of both fuel and air 
are the principal items. 


Pressure Gages 


Most of the present instruments for 
measuring small blast pressures are 
too limited in range for quick ob- 
servation by the melter or foreman 
and, with one or two _ exceptions, 
those for determining the volume of 
air are too complicated to be of any 
value for every-day work, being de- 
signed for use by a specially trained 
assistant or engineer. The direct 
mercury pressure gages having a range 
up to 16 ounces, have a total move- 
ment of only about 2 inches or &%- 
inch reading to an ounce of pressure, 
and while the water U-tube has a 
length of 2734 inches for the same 
range of pressure, it takes up con- 
siderable space and is liable to be 
broken; in addition to which a scale 
must be furnished for reading dif- 
ferences in heights between the two 
legs. 

The company with which the writer 
is associated has designed and pat- 
ented a low pressure circular gage 
ranging from 0 to 16 ounces pressure, 
the readings being indicated on a cir- 
cular dial, similar to all steam gages 
and having divisions as fine as 1/10- 
ounce which are easily readable, the 
division for one ounce being %-inch 
in length. The same gage when filled 
with a special liquid will read from 
0 to 2 inches of water for either pres- 
sure or vacuum, the divisions being 
as fine as 1/500-inch of water. This 
gage, shown in Fig. 1, has almost the 
appearance of a steam gage of sim- 
ilar size. It is 7 inches in diameter 
x 334 inches deep. It is constructed 
on the float principle, but has been 
so made that the liquid can be shipped 
in the gage without any danger of 
spilling, being entirely self-contained. 
It has several other features, the most 
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important being means for bringing 
the hand to the zero point on the 
scale whenever necessary, and a _ three 
way plug cock which prevents any 
excessive pressure from being sudden- 
ly thrown into the gage which might 
break the glass or spill some of the 
liquid. Provision has been made to 
limit the capacity of the gage to the 
length of the scale, as any additional 
pressure automatically closes the 
opening into the liquid chamber. A 
means has also been devised by which 
it is believed the scale readings are 
made accurate throughout the whole 
scale length. 


Measuring the Volume of Air 


It is much more difficult, however, 
to determine the volume of air going 
into the cupola at any given time. 
This is usually done by means of a 
Pitot tube, which consists of two cop- 
per tubes of small diameter, having 
their ends bent over at right angles 
and tapered, the two tubes being fas- 
tened together so that the bent ends 
point in opposite directions. The free 
ends of the tubes are attached to the 
draft or pressure gages in such a man- 
ner that the readings will represent 
the pressure in one tube and the suc- 
tion in the other, the difference be- 
ing a measure of the velocity of the 
air in the blast pipe and from which 
the volume of air passing may be 
determined. The position of the two 
bent tubes in the blast pipe gives 
different readings and an average must 
be obtained to get scientific results. 

On account of pressures’ produced 
in the two Pitot tubes being very 
small, it is usually necessary to use 
two inclined manometers reading in 
inches of water and use the differ- 
ences for making the velocity calcu- 
lations. This introduces an element 
of uncertainty on account of there 
being two instruments to calibrate and 
read simultaneously. A _ differential 
blast meter, however, has been de- 
vised by Charles J. Clark, Chicago, 
which is said to be satisfactory. 

The low pressure and vacuum gage 
reading to one or two inches of 
water and down to 1/1000-inch if re- 
quired as built by the Production En- 
gineering Co., gives this difference of 
pressures between the two Pitot tubes 
directly on the scale and requires only 
a simple calculation to determine the 
volume of air passing through any 
given size of blast pipe, there being 
only one instrument and one reading 
to be made. 

A -desirable form of volume meter 
would be one which would be en- 
tirely within the blast pipe itself, and 
through which all the air passing 
from the blower or fan to cupola 
must go, there being no average to 
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compute and no loss due to leakage 
or friction. The Production En- 
gineering Co. has designed and has 
now in the patent office a meter which 
is expected to fulfill all the require- 
ments and has in addition a_ scale 
from which the volume of air passing 
at any given time may be read off 
directly and without calculation. 

For the good results a still further 
piece of apparatus should be pro- 
vided, namely, a relief valve which 
can be set to maintain any pressure 
desired and which will open auto- 
matically if an excessive pressure is 
generated. 

The usual practice with cupola tend- 
ers when they want to slack down 
is to reduce the speed of the blower 
or in some instances shut it down 
altogether. This of course applies 
more particularly to positive pressure 
blowers, as fans will take care of 
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that generally considered good practice. 
Any scientific investigation which em- 
braces only one end of the melt- 
ing operation would be incomplete. 
In order to know whether we have 
succeeded in obtaining the best re- 
sults possible by a control of the 
pressure and amount of the blast and 
its proper distribution in the cupola, 
we must also know if it has com- 
pletely performed its intended fune- 
tion during the melting operation. 
This can be ascertained by an analy- 
sis of the waste gases in the stack 
above the charging door, taken in con- 
junction with pyrometric temperature 
readings at several points in the 
cupola and stack. 

In order to secure a proper gas 
sample from the stack, the sampling 
tube should go all the way across the 
inside of the lining and be furnished 
with a number of equidistant holes 
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FIG. 3—AIR REGULATING RELIEF VALVE 


themselves if the blast pipe is closed 
off. Blowers, however, should not be 
stopped after being started, but 
should be relieved and the melting 
rate regulated by means of a relief 
valve on the blast pipe line and close 
to the cupola wind box. 

A special air regulating blast valve 
has been designed and patented for 
this purpose, which, it is said, can be 
applied to any size blast pipe and 
will operate in any position, being 
adjustable to any pressure and hav- 
ing an automatic relief device for the 
protection of the blower and _ the 
blast pipe. This valve can be set to 
open at any pressure desired or can 
be left open, instead of shutting off 
the blower or fan if for any reason 
it is desired to stop or slacken the 
rate of melting. By its use in con- 
nection with the pressure: gage any 
desired pressure may be obtained and 
maintained to produce the rate of 
melting desired or consistent with 


to assure a proper average. Care also 
should be taken to temporarily shut 
off any air which may be induced 
thtough the charging door, by closing 
it tightly with a temporary solid 
shield and allowing the gases to flow 
through the tube for a short time be- 
fore collecting the sathple. A deter- 
mination of the carbon dioxide, car- 
bon monoxide and oxygen will in- 
dicate what is taking place in the 
melting and heating zones and when 
taken in conjunction with tempera- 
ture readings, the necessary remedies 
may be applied to correct improper 
methods of operation. 


M. K. Powers Advertising Co., spe- 
cialist in technical advertising, an- 
nounces its incorporation under the 
new name of the Powers-House Co. 
The personnel and policy of the organ- 
ization is unchanged and the offices 
remain, as before, at 724-725 Illuminat- 
ing building, Cleveland. 
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Effect of Oxygen on Steel Quality 


Data Covering Interesting Experiments Made in England to Determine 
How Oxygen Affects Open Hearth Steel 


BY J. ALLEN PICKARD AND F. M. POTTER 


HE following work was under- 

taken as part of a systematic ex- 

amination of the oxygen content 
of commercial steels with a view to col- 
lecting trustworthy evidence as to the 
amount of oxygen normally to be ex- 
pected in good class material, and the 
limits within which it is desirable to 
restrict this element. 

The method of estimation which 
consists in heating the steel in a con- 
fined volume of hydrogen with a 
weighed boat containing phosphorus 
pentoxide and measuring the increase 
in weight of.the boat, has been used 
throughout and has fully confirmed 
the early opinion 


proportion of the total increase in 
weight obtained to allow of a proper 
feeling of certainty of the final re- 
sult. In weighing the boat, the. usual 
precautions in polishing the weighing 
tube must be observed and the sen- 
sitiveness of the balance must be ad- 
justed to weigh with exactness to 0.1- 
milligram. If drillings are clean and 
bright no error in the estimation will 
be introduced by surface oxidation or 
condensation of air. An amount of 
oxygen equal to 0.020 per cent would 
represent 0.090 per cent of ferrous 
oxide, or 0.022 gram on a 25-gram 
sample. If in the form of rust con- 


that when the whole experiment is 
carried through in the ordinary way. 
This fact is important as showing 
that the walls of the tube are totally 
impervious, and that no oxygen from 
the air leaks through during the course 
of the experiment. 

The majority of samples examined 
in this work were supplied to the 
authors by S. Fox & Co., Ltd., Shef- 
field, and the Cargo Fleet Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd., Middlesborough, Eng- 
land. All the steels were made by 
either the acid or the basic open- 
hearth process, and, as far as can be, 
judged from their analyses, they were 
generally of excel- 
lent quality. In the 





arrived at as to its 
convenience and re- 
liability. The im- 
portance of adher- 
ing strictly to cer- 


. ed = é 
tain details of pro r 
s a S 
cedure, chiefly in g $8 S 
the precautions nec- E cS 5 

> ° & = 4, = 
essary in the in- uv. v A 
sertion and removal 
of the weighed 1 0.67 0.73 
. 2 0.79 0.65 
boat of phosphoric 3 0.93 0.68 
4 1.08 0.62 


oxide, has, how- 
ever, been clearly 


; : ‘ 5 1.18 0. 
show n, and for the 6 1°33 0'42 
convenience of oth- 7 1.55 0. 





ers using the meth- 


per cent, 


Table I. 
ACID OPEN-HEARTH STEEL 


a 
] 
me; 2 Ee 
oa a 
gs BSB 
Ly ‘Br ob Oxygen, 
T= fe} = . 
Zo Zo ao per cent 
i. ii. 
0.95 0.035 0.027 0.004 0.004 
0.210 0.030 0.050 0.020 0.021 
0.035 0.031 0.027 0.007 0.006 
0.024 0.033 0.022 0.012 0.016 


056 0.027 0.025 0.005 0.006 
0.140 0.030 0.024 0.004 0.007 
.100 0.027 0.026 0.010 0.012 


coo 


accompanying tables 
the samples are 
arranged in order 
of carbon content. 
The actual figures 
obtained for oxy- 
gen in duplicate 
analyses are given 
in the last two 
columns of each 
table; they show 
the amount of 


Mean— 
Carbon, 0.87 
Oxygen, 0.011 


Mean— agreement ordinar- 
tan i ily obtained when 
Mean of all— using this method. 
PAE B.Coes It had been ex- 





pected that it might 





od it will be well 
to state these pre- 
cautions here. Care must be taken 
that the boat is removed from the 
weighing tube and inserted in the 
mouth of the combustion tube as 
quickly as possible and the cap placed 
in position at once, contamination by 
moisture from the breath being, of 
course, carefully avoided. It is also 
necessary to have the boat ready 
close to the combustion tube before 
removing it from its containing ves- 
sel, so that the distance of transport 
through the free air is as short as 
possible. The total time occupied 
in inserting and removing it should 
not exceed 6 seconds, and may be 
less. Under these circumstances an 
increase in weight of a blank rang- 
ing from 0.0010 to 0.0013-gram_ is 
obtained, but defects in manipulation 
may cause the blank to run as high 
as 0.0035-gram, which is too large a 





Presented at a recent meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


taining hygroscopic moisture and car- 
bon dioxide the weight might easily 
be 0.035-gram, which would produce 
a sheet 0.l-millimeter thick and 1 
square centimeter in area, and would 
easily be detected by inspection. The 
condensation of air on the surface 
has been shown to have no influence. 


The determinations were in most 
cases carried out in duplicate by the 
two authors’ independently. The 
weights of steel used in each estima- 
tion were from 20 to 30 grams or 
more, and the furnace was heated to 
a temperature estimated at 1,000 de- 
grees Cent. No increase in the per- 
centages found was observed on em- 
ploying higher temperatures or longer 
times of heating, 30 minutes being 
quite sufficient. The blank remained 
unchanged when longer periods of 
heating were given: indeed the blank 
obtained if the heating be omitted al- 
together is practically identical with 
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be possible to dis- 
cover some relationship between the oxy- 
gen and the carbon content, but the re- 
sults quoted lend but little support to 
this theory. Samples 9 and 12, contain- 
ing 0.14 and 0.26 per cent of carbon re- 
spectively, contain only 0.011 and 0.005 
per cent of oxygen, while No. 14 with 
0.32 per cent of carbon contains 0.041 per 
cent, and even No. 22 with 0.61 per cent 
of carbon also contains 0.041 per cent 
of oxygen. One most important con- 
clusion to be drawn is that it is pos- 
sible to make all kinds of open- 
hearth steel, even low-carbon low- 
silicon basic (No. 9), practically free 
from oxygen—containing only 0.010 
per cent or under. That some steels 
are made containing more than that 
amount is, however, abundantly shown 
by the other results, and it is to be 
observed that the cheaper steels con- 
tain higher oxygen. 


Acid open-hearth steel is generally 
admitted to be of better quality than 
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basic open-hearth, and it has been 
suggested that this is due to the 
higher oxygen content in basic steel. 
In the foregoing tables all the high- 
oxygen steels, that is, over 0.020 per 
cent, except one (No. 2) are found in 
the basic group, so that the evidence 
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lower value than 0.035 per cent—even 
crucible steels, containing 1.17 per 
cent and 1.14 per cent of carbon, 
showing 0.035 per cent and 0.045 per 
cent respectively of oxygen — the 
authors are inclined to think that he 
must have been the victim of asystem- 
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under the conditions of the experi- 
ment; and consequently carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide contained in 
the steel, or given off from it on heat- 
ing, are reduced, and their oxygen 
appears in the final result. 

If a steel gives off its own volume 














does support the conclusion that atic error apparently not recognized. of carbon monoxide on heating, the 
basic steel is high- oxygen in the gas 
er in oxygen. It is represents an 
to be noted, how- Table II. amount equal to 
ever, that only two BASIC OPEN-HEARTH STEEL, 0.0091 per cent, a 
of the basic steels : similar amount of 
are higher in car- s. ; Z carbon dioxide rep- 
bon than the low- -% 2% = ok Se resenting 0.0182 per 
‘ 2 go ao ge 38 as ts 
est of the acid e ie bo? 9° <° a Oxygen, cent. This conclu- 
be — — . . . . 
group, and no a 4 56 =e 3a a per cent sion is not invali- 
marked difference a dated by the fact 
is to be noted in oe a ea ce ee 0.038 0.036 that the steel is 
those samples com- ; 0.34 0. 0.020 0.033 0.018 9.010 6.688 used in the form of 
parable in carbon 11. (0.23 639 ieee i wae 0.013 0.014 Mean— fine turnings, as, 
ey : 12. @O.9 0.120 0.030 0.031 0.003 0. Carbon, 0.25 
content; indeed 3 OM cae: . oauee, eee: ee 0:030 0.027 Oxygen, 0.021 although gas may 
No. 2, an_ acid 14 0.32 eee 0.051 0.020 0.040 0.041 be lost during the 
"ge ee i > a RR ae 0.057 0.025 0.024 0.021 i h 
steel, is higher in 16 0.35 0. 0.182 0.027 0,020 0.005 0.008 operation, the ox- 
oxygen than Nos. ao Coe 0.026 0.032 0.023 0.019 0.014 ides of carbon =e 
23, 25 and 26, which 18 0.44 bes - age 0033 8 aa 0.029 0.028 - invariably __ practi- 
, oS 66. SS 0.08 22 4 : : Mean— 
are basic. a rn Ee No aee 0.055 0.011 0.016 0.017 Carbon, 0.52 cally absent from 
: ae Piao kay pee 2 eee 0.020 0.020 xygen, 0.021 : 
An interesting -: Ca Om... 0/033 0.021 0.038 0.044 the gases obtained, 
question is raised a which consist of 
3. 646. % 0.100 0.033 0.052 0.005 0.006 ean— : 
by the fact that the “a Oe. oe 0.025 0.025 0.022 0.025 0.026 Carbon, 0.81 ee and _hy- 
; Ss Om °@ 0.096 0.030 0.028 0.004 0.007 xygen, 0.011 rogen. 
samples that _ ie ete 0.036 0.016 0.025 0.006 0.007 Mean of all— 8 
have received most Oxygen, 0.0189 T. Baker exam- 
hot-working are all ined two ingots of 
high in oxygen. the same steel, to 
Nos. 14 and 15 were taken from two A _ necessary and important conse- one of which aluminum had been added 


fishplates, No. 22 from a rail, while the 
other samples were from fair-sized bil- 
lets. The possibility that the oxygen 
content may vary after the steel has 
solidified has, so far as the authors 
are aware, not hitherto been con- 
sidered. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that these steels, as judged 
from their other constituents, were 
not of the very highest quality, and 
that Nos. 8, 10, 13, 18 and 21, which 
are all high in oxygen, were of cheap 
make. 

The results obtained by previous 
workers are very scanty. The auth- 
ors have only found the figures given 
by Cubillo, who gave for acid open- 
hearth steel in the ladle, 0.004 per 
cent of oxygen; and R. H. McMillen, 
who has published the following data: 


Samples. 
Basic open-hearth. 

Oe fe Sees 0.07 -08 0.36 
Mn, per cent. ....... 0.06 0.22 0.69 
i, ES 6 ives 0.08 0.01 0.03 
ee 0.019 0.016 0.040 
ee a 0.008 0.008 0.046 
O, ger Glee Bi... sie 0.113 0.079 0.043 
©, 90r Gi. Be.cccs 0.115 0.072 0.042 

The method of reduction in a cur- 


rent of hydrogen, used by both work- 
ers, is open to several objections. 
With regard to McMillen’s figures it 
is noticeable that they are very much 
higher than those found for any steel 
examined by the authors. Taking this 
in conjunction with the fact that no 
steel examined by McMillen gave a 


quence of low-oxygen content, if the 
determination of oxygen be made by 
the method used, is that the gas con- 





Table III. 


CENT OXYGEN CALCULATED 
FROM GASES IN STEEL. 


(1) Free from blowholes. 


PER 


Per cent. 
CS Cw ebybanedaeeds beskepeseans 0.900 
WE viwedncedse decks beumaaeues 0.096 
TES. ccdicind os bend) > csaabentas 0.088 
D> Keck bhivnee kecbens sabe euuen 0.023 
Po. iepauns KARGS Meee EeN 0.019 
ee cube cua hsnaebsesa sens ere 0.033 
Volumes of gas per gram of steel. 1.326 

Composition of gas: 
CM sede veokhs Coeds tne baenen 1.68 
See i vntacu 040éhasuregehekeon 45.54 
ES. addon she kHS evKhs she b eae 52.00 
Ce Leh eawedavebehes aes iveas 0.72 
APES SA Cree pee ey ery ey 0.08 
Oxygen indicated ............ 0.0810 
(2) With blowholes, 

Per cent. 
co. CSch ce mieuees oaaha nab enwen 0.810 
a eer pes ea 0.050 
ty ceebades ose ek hens Mae 0.080 
Ss ee eS caw » kd eh wee Re oe 0.028 
Po Pe LS Secces kb Eee Epa eeb ous 0.019 


Volumes of gas per gram of steel. 0.665 


Composition of gas: 


CNDe -ccwseccesicadoukas suiubes 0.84 
CRP? Ue econ ceccveennmhes enue 42.41 
MV ia cess she 070084 eeeekeieae 54.60 
nt vecnves counenackawsaeen 1.72 
Me Gisuschehs scare adeeue eke 0.46 
Oxygen indicated ............ 0.0366 











tent must also be very low, at least 
in respect of carbon monoxide and 
dioxide. It has been shown that the 
oxides of carbon are reduced to water 


before casting, and gives the analyses 
shown in Table III. The oxygen per- 
centage is calculated from the volume 
and composition of the gases. 

These results are somewhat start- 
ling as indicating that sound steel con- 
tains a higher proportion of oxygen 
than unsound, a result which would 
be remarkable in the light of accepted 
views on the subject. In attempting 
to account for the very high figures 
for the gas-content of steels obtained 
by Baker, the authors have been 
struck by the fact that, the Toepler 
pump used in the extraction of the 
gases was unprovided with a drying 
tube. It is well known that it is im- 
possible completely to remove water 
vapor along with the gases from any 
space by means of a mercury pump 
without this adjunct. Since water 
vapor would not reveal itself in the 
blank determinations when steel was 
not present, and its presence could 
only be detected by means of a man- 
ometer, which was not included in 
the apparatus, it is possible that prac- 
tically the whole of the gases ob- 
tained resulted from the action on 
the steel of water vapor present in 
the apparatus and from the surface 
moisture on the metal. This opinion 
is supported by the evolution of large 
quantities of hydrogen at low temper- 


(Continued on page 141.) 
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The Logic of the One Story Factory 


Lofty Multi-Storied Buildings Are Impressive, But Manufacturers 
Should Consider the Advantages of Getting Down to Earth 


NE of the hardest things for 
O some manufacturers to learn 
is that it costs money to 
handle material. Putting it a little 
differently, one of the first things 
the ambitious manufacturer wants to 
see is a plant rearing its head three, 
four or five stories in the air, making 
a splendid and impressive pile which 
will attract attention to him and his 
business. 

That is a natural ambition, and the 
erection of a miulti-storied building 
seems to be the logical fulfillment of 
a successful career in the industrial 
field. Except in certain cases, how- 
ever, there is no more reason why a 
factory should be more than one 
story high than there is for trying to 
confine a down-town department store 
to a single level. 

The one-story factory building is 
getting to be more and more the ideal 
toward which designers and manufac- 
turers are working. It is coming to 
be realized that the erection of a tall 
building for manufacturing purposes 
is almost certain to be extravagant 
in the end if it is not immediately 
wasteful. It is possible that the taller 
building constitutes a good advertise- 
ment for the concern which occupies 
it, but even this doubtful advantage 
is offset by the greater area and con- 
sequently more imposing horizontal 
dimensions of the one-story building. 
Chere are certain concerns whose in- 
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terests require them to be located in 
the business or central districts of 
their communities, resulting in the 
purchase of factory sites at large fig- 
ures. In such a case it is abso- 
lutely necessary to go up in the air. 
Ground costs too much. But in how 
many other cases is it true that where 
the manufacturer can buy land at 
acreage prices, and practically an un- 
limited amount at a reasonable figure, 
he persists in using the plan which 
is forced on the down-town concern, 
and calls for a building which will 
be numerous stories high! 


Keep Down to Earth 


There are a few concerns outside 
of those suggested which need _ tall 
buildings, these including plants where 
the material is lifted up and then 
brought down by gravity to a greater 
or less extent. But elevation for man- 
ufacturing purposes is not as a rule 
necessary, and there are many manu- 
facturers who have high buildings 
when such a factor does not enter at 
all into the proposition. 

Consider some of the reasons in 
favor of using a one-story building. 

In the first place, lighting facilities 
are immensely superior. With the aid 
of sawtooth roofs covering almost 
every square foot of the factory, day- 
light can be introduced in sufficient 
volume to make artificial light un- 
necessary for the most part. Many 


large factories are compelled to use 
electric lights all day long in certain 
portions of their plants, because the 
machinery in these departments is too 
far from the windows, and transpar- 
ent floors have not yet been invented. 
Artificial light is not desirable if 
sunlight may be had; it is merely a 
substitute, at best. In daylight the 
work is done better and there is less 
danger of accidents. The one-story 
factory certainly has many points in 
its favor from this standpoint alone. 

Handling expense, however, is one 
of the greatest arguments against go- 
ing up in the air and in favor of get- 
ting down to earth. When you go 
above the first floor, you are per- 
forming two operations that are un- 
necessary—carrying the material up 
and bringing the product down. A 
logical scheme , of manufacturing 
would take the material along straight 
lines as much as possible, with no 
obstacles in the way of elevators. 
These are real obstacles, representing 
delay in handling, in .many cases, and 
likewise added expense in the way 
of labor and equipment. 

Supervision of manufacturing oper- 
ations can be carried on more readily 
where the entire business is concen- 
trated on one floor. The superintend- 
ent, standing on a platform, can look 
out over the plant and tell what is 
going on much better than if his op- 

(Continued on page 154b.) 


A Flexible Thread Protector 


AMAGE to threaded ends of 
D pipe, during shipment or stor- 

age, is frequent and _ costly. 
Edward James, Cleveland, O., has in- 
vented a_ flexible thread protector 
which, it is said, is inexpensive and 
may be readily attached or detached, 
but otherwise remains securely in 
place. It consists of a helically coiled 
wire, over one end of which a stamped 
metal cap is fitted. The inside diame- 
ter of the coil is a trifle less than the 
outside diameter of the threaded end 
of the pipe, on which the device fits. 
The inside diameter of the cap is 
large enough to let it slip over the 
coil before the latter has been placed 
in position for screwing on the pipe 


end. The portion of coil projecting 
from the cap is screwed over the pipe 




















HELICAL PIPE THREAD PROTECTOR 


thread until nearly the entire coil is 
on. This spreads the portion of the 
coil within the cap so that it firmly 
grips the latter. This action is due 
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to the expansion of the coil caused by 
screwing it on the thread and also by 
the thread’s taper. The cap is re- 
moved from right hand threads by a 
half turn to the left with a_ pipe 
wrench. It is a smooth, tapered 
stamping and can be used repeatedly, 
having no threads to rust and being 
light in weight. The coil is remov- 
able only by pulling it straight away, 
and is not used again. It is made 
from round galvanized wire on an 
automatic machine. Use of the closed 
cap prevents large size pipe from 
collapsing at the exposed threaded 
end when dropped in unloading or 
otherwise, an accident which has fre- 
quently wasted much time and money. 
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How Paints Prevent Klectrolysis 


Record of a Series of Experiments on Steel Rods Embedded in Concrete— 


Films Impervious to Water Are Desirable 


6 ae use of protective paints 
upon metal that is to be em- 
bedded in concrete structures, 
in order to prevent any damage which 
might be caused by electrolysis, has 
been heretofore proposed. No tests 
have been made, however, so far as 
the writer is aware, which have de- 
termined what type of coating is best 
suited for the purpose. It would ap- 
pear, from first consideration, that a 
paint capable of forming a film of 
high electrical resistance would be 
most efficient for the purpose. 

It has been observed that such 
films, however, generally present a 
high gloss surface and are apt to pre- 
vent the proper bonding of the con- 
crete with the painted metal, thus 
doing more harm than good. It is 
chiefly for this reason that engineers 
have not generally adopted the use of 
paint upon reinforcing metal. In the 
experiments presented herein, a 
method for overcoming this objec- 
tionable feature of insulating paints is 
described, and data are presented on 
the relative insulating and bonding 
values of several different types of 
paint. The writer’s investigations were 
~ Reprinted from the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. The author, Henry A. Gardner, is 


assistant director, Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Washington, D. C. 
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made upon two separate series of con- 
crete test cylinders. The first series 
were made by embedding in concrete 
cylinders painted iron rods % inch in 
diameter and 12 inches in length. The 
rods, previous to painting, were thor- 
oughly cleaned from scale and rust. 
Two coats of paint were then applied, 
allowing a week’s time for drying be- 
tween coats. The painted rods were 
then placed in molds in an upright 
position, about an inch apart and ] 
inch from the bottom of the molds. 
Cement mortar, prepared from one 
part of Portland cement and two 
parts of sand, was poured around the 
rods and tamped into place. After two 
days’ time the molds were removed 
and the test pieces were repaired with 
cement mortar wherever defects were 
shown. 


After aging for a month, the pieces 
were connected up in parallel and in 
series with resistance to reduce the 
voltage from 110 to 30 volts direct 
current. Current readings were made 
over a period of 24 hours. The cur- 
rent passing was small. The test 
cylinders were then placed in a shal- 
low pan containing sufficient water to 
immerse the lower two inches of each 
specimen, After a week's test, the 
cylinders were disconnected and re- 











moved from the pan for observation. 
A few of the specimens showed small 
cracks near the bottom, where the 
wet cement had conducted the current 
to the greatest extent. The cylinders 
were then placed in separate earthen- 
ware jars and again connected up. 
The jars contained sufficient water to 
immerse thé specimens up to within 
1 inch of their top surfaces. They 
were left in circuit for ten days and 
current readings were made every 24 
hours. Cracking was shown by nearly 
every cylinder which current readings 
proved to be carrying any appreciable 
amount of current. The fracture in 
every case started at the anode, ex- 
tending radially to the edge of the 
cylinders and parallel to the electrode, 
gradually opening up as the tests were 
continued. The specimens were final- 
ly disconnected and removed for ex- 
amination. Those which had been 
cracked by the electrolytic corro- 
sion of the metal were easily split 
into two sections, disclosing the con- 
tained electrodes. The others, which 
did not show any cracking, were 
parted with a chisel in order to make 
a comparative examination of the con- 
dition of the embedded metal. 


In Series II the specimens were 
made by embedding in concrete cylin- 




















FIG. 1—RODS IN THE TWO CYLINDERS AT LEFT FIG, 2—ELECTROLYTIC 
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ders painted anodes % inch in diame- 
ter and 12 inches in length. The rods, 
previous to painting, were thoroughly 
cleaned from scale and rust. They 
were painted with two coats of the 
same paints used in Series I. The 
rods were placed in molds 3% inches 
by 8 inches, in an upright position, 
and the same kind of Portland ce- 
ment mixture as used in Series I tests 
was placed around the rods and 
tamped into place. The specimens for 
this series were very carefully pre- 
pared and presented a much better 
appearance than those used in Series 
I. After setting for two days, the 
molds were removed from the pieces, 
which were then aged for a month. 
They were then placed in water for 
24 hours, and the next day were 
placed in individual earthenware jars 
containing sheet-iron cathodes coiled 
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increased evolution of hydrogen gas 
developed by the electrolysis of the 
water in the damp concrete. This 
gas, issuing from around the iron elec- 
trode at the top of the test pieces, 
generally carried some water with it, 
and small bubbles were formed, which 
burst with an audible explosion when 
a lighted match was placed in con- 
tact with them. The hydrogen gas 
seemed to have a reducing or soften- 
ing action upon some of the oxidized 
coatings, and carried to the surfaces 
of the cylinders considerable quanti- 
ties of soft oily products, which de- 
posited around the anode and later 
hardened in contact with the air. Iron 
oxide was also carried to the top sur- 
faces of some of the specimens by the 
action of the gas and water, and was 
there deposited as a dark brown stain. 
That the nature of the paint films 




















FIG. 3—TEST CYLINDERS SPLIT TO SHOW VARIOUS STAGES OF 
CORROSION 


so as to surround, but not touch, the 
cylinders. The jars were filled with 
sufficient water to cover the cylinders 
up to within 1 inch of their top sur- 
faces. The specimens were con- 
nected up as in Series I. The tests 
were continued for 240 hours at 30 
volts, during which time Nos. 4, 10, 
jl, 13, 15, 19 and 24 had developed 
cracks. The voltage was then in- 
creased to 55 and continued for 60 
hours, at which time the tests were 
discontinued. 


Incidental Reactions 


The breaking down of a film upon 
the embedded iron rods was always 
recorded by a sharp rise in the amper- 
age, due to the decreased resistance 
offered to the flow of the current be- 
tween the electrodes. It was also re- 
corded by a fizzing sound, due to the 


has considerable bearing upon the 
action of the hydrogen gas which was 
found to be developed during the 
tests there can be no doubt. In an 
investigation to determine the cause 
of the rapid corrosion exhibited by 
some grades of lacquered tin food 
containers, W. H. Walker and Slade 
have found linseed oil films to act as 
depolarizers of hydrogen, and Walker 
points out that such films, if in a 
semi-oxidized condition, may absorb 
hydrogen quite as rapidly as oxygen. 
This may account for the appearance 
of the oily substances brought to the 
top of some of the cylinders. Elec- 
trolytic hydrogenation may have been 
effected by the action of the nascent 
hydrogen in the presence of iron 
oxide or other pigments which could 
act as catalyzers. The action was 
sufficient to produce a substance which, 
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although fluid when formed, on ac- 
count of the warmth of the cylinders 
at the anode where heat was de- 
veloped by the electrolysis, later be- 
came solid when deposited upon the 
surface of the cylinders. It was in 
specimens showing such surface de- 
posits that the bond between the 
cement and steel was the weakest. 

Walker has also referred to the 
fact that paint films that have been 
baked, on account of their fully 
saturated condition, do not act as de- 
polarizers. It would obviously be 
impractical to bake paint coatings . 
upon most forms of reinforcing metal, 
but quite thoroughly oxidized coat- 
ings, which would probably have but 
slight depolarizing action, would re- 
sult by allowing a period of 60 days 
for the drying of oil paints after ap- 
plication to the metal and previous 
to immersion in the cement. It is, 
moreover, possible to apply coatings 
which do not depend entirely upon 
oxygen absorption for their hardening 
and which contain ingredients of a 
fairly saturated nature. Among these 
could be mentioned such coatings as 
are composed of resins dissolved in 
volatile solvents, as well as some 
special types of oil coatings which 
gave good results in Series I and II. 

The small current flow shown by 
certain of the specimens in the test 
may in part be attributed to their 
impervious character. Paints which 
form porous films allow the passage 
of water which may contain various 
electrolytes. Such films offer but small 
resistance to the passage of electrical 
currents. Paints which form highly 
impermeable films keep water away 
from the underlying iron and offer 
great resistance to the passage of 
electrical currents. 


Use of Pigments 


It is quite likely that the nature of 
the pigment used in a paint designed 
to prevent electrolysis of embedded 
metal will have some bearing upon 
the results obtained from its use. The 
addition of a pigment to an oil usu- 
ally increases the resistance to mois- 
ture and makes a more impermeable 
film. Theoretically, pigments which 
are of a non-conducting nature should 
be preferable. The inert pigments 
are examples of this type, guch as 
asbestine, china clay, silica, etc. There 
should, however, be present in a paint 
a sufficient quantity of rust-inhibitive 
pigment, basic pigments or pigments 
of the chromate type, to produce a 
passive condition of the steel, similar 
to the condition that is produced by 
the basic lime compounds in cement. 

Prominent among the protective 
compounds that gave the best results 

(Continued on page 154b.) 
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Effect of Oxygen 


(Continued from page 137.) 


atures in Baker’s experiments. The 


balanced reaction 
4H:O + Fe = Fe,O, + 4H: 


takes place practically completely from 
left to right between 200 to 300 de- 
grees Cent. This explanation is ren- 
dered more probable by the fact that 
other workers on this problem have 
found a primary evolution of carbon 
dioxide in all cases, and by the fact 
that in the sound-steel gases the ratio 
H: :O, is almost exactly 2:1 by vol- 
ume. The carbon monoxide could be 
accounted for by subsequent reduction 
of the oxide by the carbon of the 
steel. 

By dissolving steel in acid copper- 
potassium-chloride solution Goutal ob- 
tained the figures given below as the 
percentage of oxygen: 


Carbon, Oxygen, 

Steel. percent. per cent. 
Medium @0f€ ....6ss00% 0.2867 0.0220 
MOOG Ca vaisssccenteveey 0.6375 0.0573 
SGN ME «00 bc'vee 5010 1.3775 0.0656 


It will be noticed that the oxygen 
present increases in this case with the 
carbon content, and reaches the high 
value of 0.0656 in the case of the high- 
est carbon steel, a result which is re- 
markable enough to justify a more 
complete investigation. 

Belloc, working on basic open 
hearth steel of the following composi- 
tion: Carbon 0.12 per cent, manga- 
nese 0.36 per cent, silicon, 0.3 per cent, 
sulphur 0.02 per cent, and phosphorus 
0.018 per cent, obtained 0.0309 per 
cent oxygen by calculation. 


Approves Plans of Toledo 


Furnace Co. 


The East Side Commercial Club, 
Toledo, O., at a recent meeting passed 
resolutions favoring the building of 
the coke ovens by the Toledo Fur- 


nace Co., according to plans now 
being carried out by the concern. 
The club at a meeting held some 


the building of 
the coke ovens on account of the 
smoke and dirt which was _ feared 
would result. A committee of investi- 
gation concluded, however, that if the 
ovens were properly constructed in 
an up-to-date manner, there would be 
no resultant smoke and dirt and that 
the establishment of the coke ovens 
and the consequent cheap gas would 
prove a benefit, especially as it was 
intimated that the Toledo Furnace 
Co., had other and larger projects for 
improvement in mind when the cheaper 
fuel became a reality here. It was 
stated in a letter received from Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., that the company 


time ago protested 
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expects to employ between 300 and 
400 men. He also said that it was the 
plan to save the gas and other by- 
products, so that gas would be sold 
to other plants, thus actually lessening 
the amount of smoke rather than in- 
creasing it. Members of the club 
were assured that the lowest wage 
paid at the coke ovens would be 24 
cents an hour. 


Largest Gain 


Since October, 1912, Made in June in Cor- 
poration Orders 

The largest single monthly gain in 
the orders upon its books since Octo- 
ber, 1912, or 413,598 tons was shown 
by the Steel Corporation in its month- 
ly statement issued at New York, July 
10. This compares with previous gains 
of 411,928 tons in January, 1915, and 
412,760 in February, 1914, but during 
neither of these two months did the 
operating and shipping position of the 
Corporation approach the high rate 
maintained in June just past, when 
production averaged about 85 per cent 
of ingot capacity. The June showing 
unquestionably is the best the Steel 
Corporation has made in more _ than 
two years and latest reports indicate 
that heavy incoming new tonnage has 
been fully maintained in July to date. 


The unfilled orders on June 30 are 
shown to have been 4,678,196 tons, 
compared with 4,264,598 tons on 
May 31. 
Change, Change, 
Date. Total. tonnage. per cent. 
une 30, 1915.... 4,678,196 413,598+ 9.69+- 
fay 31, 1915.... 4,264,598 102,354+ 2.46+- 
Apr. 30, 1915 . 4,162,244 93,505— 2.21— 
Mar. 31, 1915.... 4,255,749 89,622— 2.06— 
Feb. 28, 1915 4,345,371 96,8004 2.28 
ne 31, 1915. 4,248,571 411,928+- 10.74 
ec. 31, 1914. 3,836,643 5$12,051+4 15.40 
Nov, 30, 1914 3,324,592 136,505S— 3.94— 
Oct, 31, 1914 3,461,097 326,570— 8.62— 
Sep. 30, 1914 3,787,667 425,664— 10.01— 
Aug. 31, 1914 4,213,331 54,7424 1.32+- 
uly 31, 1914 4,158,589 125,732 3.12+- 
une 30, 1914 4,032,857 34,697+- 0.86+- 
ay 31, 1914 3,998,160 278,908— 6.98— 
Apr. 30, 1914 4,277,068 6,757— 8.09— 
Mar. 31, 1914 4,653,825 372,615— 7.42— 
Feb. 28, 1914 5,026,440 412,760+ 8.95+- 
5. 31, 1914 4,613,680 331,572+ 7.74+- 
ec. 31, 1913 4,282,108 114,239— 2.59— 
Nov, 30, 1913 4,396,347 117,420— 2.60— 
Oct, 31, 1913 4,513,767 490,018— 9.79— 
Sep. 30, 1913 5,003,785 219,683— 4.24— 
Aug. 31, 1913 5,223,468 175,888— 3.03— 
uly 31, 1913 5,399,356 407,965— 7.03— 
une 30, 1913 5,807,317 517,005S— 8.18— 
ay 31, 1913 6,324,322 654,440— 9.38— 
Apr. 30, 1913 6,978,762 490,194— 6.55— 
Mar. 31, 1913 7,468,956 187,758— 2.45— 
Feb. 28, 1913 7,656,714 170,654— 2,18— 
oa 31, 1913 7,827,368 104,796— 1.32— 
ec, 31, 1912.... 7,932,164 79,281 1.01+ 
Nov. 30, 1912 - 7,852,883 258,502 3.40+- 
Oct. 31, 1912 . 7,594,381 1,042,8744 15.33+ 
Sep. 30, 1912 6,551,507 388,132+ 6.29+- 
Aug. 31, 1912 6,163,375 206,296+ 3.46+- 
uly 31, 1912 5,957,079 149,773+4- 2.58+ 
une 30, 1912 5,807,346 56,3634 0.98+- 
ay 31, 1912 5,750,983 86,983 1.52+ 
Apr. 30, 1912 5,664,885 360,044+4 6.97+- 
or, Ji, 39ia. 5,304,841 149,359— 2.79— 
Feb. 29, 1912 5,454,200 74,479 1.38+- 
om 31, 1912 5,379,721 294,960+- 5.71+- 
ec. 31, 1911 5,084,761 942,806+4- 23.24+- 
Nov. 30, 1911 4,141,955 447,627+ 12.06+ 
Oct. 31, 1911 3,694,328 83,0114: 2.25+- 
Sep. 30, 1911 3,611,317 84,668— 2.34— 
Aug. 31, 1911 3,695,985 111,900 3.33+- 
uly 31, 1911.... 3,584,085 223,027+- 7.16+- 
une 30, 1911.... 3,361,058 247,871+ 7.96+- 
ay 31, 1911 - 3,113,187 105,617— 3.28— 
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Asked to Visit Youngstown 


President James A. Campbell, of 
the chamber of commerce, Youngs- 
town, O., has sent an invitation to 
the federal trade commission at 
Washington to include Youngstown 
in its tour it is to make of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. It was 
pointed out in the invitation that 
should the commission visit Youngs- 
town, the chamber of commerce 
would arrange to have the commis- 
sion meet the prominent manufactur- 
ers, bankers and business men of the 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, respectively. 
The commission is making the trip 
to obtain first hand information on 
business conditions and problems in 
all of the great centers of industry 
of the United States. It has already 
conducted hearings in Boston and 
New York. The commission thinks 
that the tour will save it and litigants 
who appear before it much time and 
expense. It is probable various busi- 
ness and trade organizations will be 
notified of the commission’s coming 
that a committee may be named to 
escort the commission and to present 
whatever information is available for 
its use. The list of cities tentatively 
named in connection with the forth- 
coming itinerary are: Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver and 
Kansas City. 


Acquires Neil Machinery 
Co. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 30 Church 
street, New York, have acquired the 
business of the Neil Machinery Co., 
George E. Neil, head of that com- 
pany, becoming manager of the ma- 
chine tool department of © Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. The agencies which 
thus pass into the control of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. include those of 
the Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, Kern 
Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, O., 
Springfield Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, O., Colburn Machine Tool Co., 
Franklin, Pa., and the Bridgeford Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. also announce that 
W. V. Gould, for many years with the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., has 
associated himself with their machine 
tool department. 


The Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foun- 
dries Co., Pittsburgh, is installing a 
25-ton acid open hearth furnace in its 
plant at Midland,’Pa. The plant is 
operating at maximum capacity. 
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MEN OF THE IRON TRADE 


Who they are 


Edward S. Knisely, the newly ap- 
pointed general sales agent for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., belongs to the class of sales- 
men who know the products which 
they sell because they helped to manu- 
facture them. Mr. Knisely’s first work 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. was dur- 
ing the three years from 1890 to 1893, 
when he served as an apprentice. He 
then entered Lehigh University and 
spent three years in the engineering 
department, after which he returned 
to the mill and acted in various capaci- 
ties from sub-foreman to chief in- 
spector, doing special work in the 
efficiency department. He entered the 
sales department in 1901, was placed 
in charge of the Pittsburgh office in 
1904, and a year later was appointed 
western sales representative, having 
in charge all the western offices. He 
continued in that position until ap- 
pointed general sales agent. 

Dr. Rukard Hurd has resigned as 
secretary of the Minnesota tax commis- 
sion to accept the higher position of 
director of the department of mines and 
mineral taxation. The commission has 
created the new office for the depart- 
ment which Dr. Hurd built up and of 
which he has had sole charge since 
the commission was created in 1907. It 


EDWARD S. KNISELY 
General Sales Agent, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Where they are 


is the most important department of the 
commission and has grown to such an 
extent that the commission desires him 
to devote all his time to it. Dr. Hurd 
is a man of tremendous energy and 
much ingenuity. He has become a recog- 
nized authority on iron ore values and 
taxation. His honorary degree of doctor 
of philosophy was presented to him in 
behalf of the board of trustees of the 

















DR. RICHARD HURD 


Director Department of Mines and Taxation, 
Minnesota Tax Commission 


Pennsylvania Military College by the 
late John Birkinbine. Dr. Hurd expects 
to. finish his new edition of his Iron 
Ore Manual within six months. 

Roy C. McKenna has been elected 
president of the Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding E. T. Ed- 
wards, who resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
Mr. McKenna has had valuable experi- 
ence as head of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the McKenna Bros. Brass Co., 
Pittsburgh. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, class of 1903, 
in mechanical and electrical engineering. 
Mr. Edwards will continue as a director 
of the Vanadium Alloys Steel Co. 

Oliver Phelps, widely and favorably 
known in ‘the iron trade, who for many 
years was engaged in the sale of pig 
iron in the Detroit and Michigan terri- 
tory, has established an office at 1516 
Ford building, Detroit, as a manufac- 
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What they are doing 





turers’ agent. He will represent the 
Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, O., 
and would like to communicate with 
other manufacturers having attractive 
accounts to offer with reference to rep- 
resentation in Detroit and throughout 
the state of Michigan. 

F, N. Perkins, president of the Foun- 
dry & Machine Exhibition Co., with 
headquarters at the Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, and who was a representative 
of the Arcade Mfg. Co., molding ma- 
chine manufacturer, Freeport, Ill, for 
many years, has resigned the latter con- 
nection to enable him to devote more 
attention to the affairs of the exhibition 
company. 

James Reynolds, of Philadelphia, 
formerly of South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
been made superintendent of the 
Thurlow Steel & Forge Co., Chester, 
ra. 

J. F. McNamara has been appointed 
general manager of the Bayonne Cast- 
ing Co., Bayonne, N. J., to succeed 
W. E. Oakley, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, resigned. 

James Bowron, president of the 
Gulf States Steel Co., has left for a 
six weeks vacation in New York and 
northern points. It is stated that Mr. 
Bowron expects to visit Alaska be- 
fore he returns to Birmingham. 





ROY C. McKENNA 
President Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh 
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BY L. W. MOFFETT 


ACK in 1894, John Fell, member of the machine 

molders’ union No. 244, Detroit, earned $2.60 in one 

day in the small foundry connected with the 
machine shop of the Leland & Falconer Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Fell had grossly violated the law of the labor 

organization to which he belonged. That law, immutable 

as the laws of the Medes and Persians, said a member 


of the union must not earn more than $2.50 per day. For 
his energy and ambition by which he exceeded the limit 


10 cents, Mr. Fell was summarily haled before the union 


tribunal and fined $50, Supt. Ben Gonnersell, of the 
Leland & Falconer plant, told Henry M. Leland, senior 
member of the firm, that Mr. Fell had been fined $50 


by the union. 
“Fined $50 by the union! For what?” asked Mr. 
“He earned too much 
the superintendent said. It 
involving 10 


Leland 


in astonishment. 
money,” 
was this 
cents, that planted the seed out 


incident, 


of which has sprung the Em- 
ployers’ of De- 
troit, by far the largest as- 


Association 


sociation of the kind in 
the world, situated in 
the greatest open shop 
city in the world, 
where laboring con- 
ditions for the em- 
ployers and employes 
are well nigh _ ideal. 
The father of the as- 
sociation of the open 
shop in Detroit, and 


all of the many good 


qualities it represents, is 


Mr. Leland, now president 


of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co., which today 
is employing 9,30 
workmen, who are 
turning. out a car 
known throughout the 
world as a high grade 
vehicle. It was he 
who nourished _ that 
sced, now ripened into 
an association of 280 
manufacturers of De- 


troit, representing vir- 


tually all the impor- 
tant manufacturers of 
the city, who are to- 


day employing approx- 
180,000 em- 
To the 


imately 
ployes. Em- HENRY M. 
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ployers’ Association belongs credit for the remarkable 
growth of Detroit, particularly marked the past 15 years. 
It took hold of the vexing labor troubles which, incited 
by organized labor’s oppressive and dictatorial demands, 
had fixed themselves firmly and all but throttled the 
life out of the city. 

Mr. Leland, who, in his own words, arrived in Detroit 
in 1890 from Providence, R. I., with searcely sufficient 
capital to pay hotel expenses for one month, determined 
to start in business for himself. He always did and evi- 
dently always will abhor slavery in any form. Industrial 
slavery was monstrous to him, for he has been a lifelong 
admirer of quality and skill, of enterprise and aspiration, 
and all of these were being crushed by the tactics of 
organized labor in Detroit when he reached the city. The 
John Fell incident was more than he could 

stand; it capped the climax of his toler- 
ance, and he made up his mind he was 
going to see to it that employes 

would be granted the right to earn 
as much as they could, without 

being subject to the domination 
of organized labor, and at the 

same time see that the em- 

ployer had the right to run 

his own business. His strug- 

gle to this end, finally 

crowned with success never 

dreamed of, was most diffi- 
rough and_ tortuous. 

3ut, beside his insig- 
capital, Mr. 
Leland had brought 
something which he 
omitted to mention. 
He brought integrity, 
intelligence, vigor and 
determination, and 
love of a square deal. 
To his surprise, Mr. 
Leland learned that 
the president and 
secretary of the un- 
ion which fined John 
Fell were employed 
at his own plant. He 
called them in, gave 
them some friendly 
advice, pointed out to 
them that manufac- 
turing is an art and 
that the more an em- 
ploye earned the bet- 
liked it—it 
for em- 


cult, 


nificant 


ter he 


was good 


LELAND 
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} setting for rival cities. 


CHART NO. 1—Showing in figures of 100,000 the population of 26 cities. 
glance at Detroit’s line is a significant reminder of the pace she has set and is 
That city’s growth is explained by its open shop policy. 


A 
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ployer and employe alike. The union 
officers could not help seeing a light. 
The upshot of the matter was that 
the limit a member of the union could 
earn in a day was gradually raised un- 
til it reached $5, something of a con- 
cession on the part of the union, and 
finally the limit was done away with 
altogether. 


Labor Oppressions Crushed 


Other labor oppressions followed from 
time to time. One of them which 
spurred Mr. Leland to further action 
in his fight against tyrannical methods 
of organized labor concerned an em- 
ploye in his plant, who had recently 
arrived from Canada, where, as an 
employer, organized labor had. put 
him out of business. This workman 
was driven out of Detroit at night. 
Not a member of the union, he had 
applied for a card so that he might 
continue work and make a living, but 
the union, egged on by the antagonism 
he had engendered at the hands of 
brother unionists in Canada, instead of 
issuing the card, began persecuting 
the applicant. Life was made unbear- 
able, and, moreover, the employe, in 
danger of bodily harm, and to save 
himself, left Detroit under cover of 
darkness. 

Then Mr. Leland firmly conceived 
the idea of an employers’ association. 
He had been in Detroit only four 
years, and did not have the confidence 
of other employers, because he was 
unknown to them. Today it is almost 
amusing to think of Mr. Leland not 
having the confidence of any one who 
knows him, for a man more highly 
respected than Mr. Leland, both as a 
citizen and employer, does not live. 

Labor troubles, because of intoler- 
able demands from the unions, came 
on apace. Contracts and agreements 
were made with the unions which 
treated them as mere scraps of paper, 
violating their terms at their own 
pleasure. 

Mr. Leland first talked to founders 
and machine shop men about getting 
up a local employers’ association, to 
fight fire with fire. Trouble was 
feared by other employers and Mr. 
Leland was discouraged, but not de- 
feated. Other meetings with em- 
ployers were held, and finally, Mr. 
Leland, recommended by his partner, 
R. C. Falconer, living up in the north, 
as a safe and reliable man, succeeded 
in. getting seven employers’ promises 
to enter the association. By con- 
tinued hard work, Mr. Leland, in 1897, 
had obtained 11 members for the or- 
ganization. 

These details are related at some 
length to denote the humble begin- 
ning of the Employers’ Association of 
Detroit. Great impetus and encour- 
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agement were given to the association and, 
through the vigorous effect enjoyed 
by the organization in Detroit of the 


National Foundrymen’s Association, 
followed 10 months later by the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association. under any inducement. 


Credit for the organization of these ship is a roster of honest, 
associations, said Mr. Leland, is largely 


due 
His 
was 


asserted emphatically that they had 
saved the 
chaos. The 
policy of the closed shop, said Mr. 


quired, 


minded men. 
to some well known Detroiters. 
high regard for both associations 
signified by Mr. Leland when he 


to it. 


country from _ industrial 
destructive and ruinous the association. 


Its sustained success is 
due to the efforts of all who belong 
Among others who have con- 
tributed to its high standing is John 
Trix, president of the American In- 
jector Co., and formerly president of 


“All Americans who desire to work 
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if proof of its standing is re- business agent out of business. 
it is only necessary to say 
it has the complete confidence of the 
army of workmen of Detroit, who 
would not return to the old conditions 


ploye alike. 
Its member- 
broad- employer out of any hole. 


themselves. 


my business. A man’s religion 
politics is nothing to me. 
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The 
shop committee no longer presents ar- 
bitrary demands, resulting in differ- 
ences injurious to employer and’ em- 
The workmen are more 
loyal and stand ready to pull their 


“T have no objection to labor unions 
But I do object to labor 
unions telling me how I shall run 


or 


When a 
man comes to my plant for employ- 


ment, I ascertain if his character and 


laboring record are clean. 


Especially 








Will Contest With Cleveland for Rank of Sixth City 


Detroit, ninth in population, full of vim and 
with practically no labor trouble, has entered the 
field to wrest the title of sixth city from Cleve- 
land in 1920. So full of confidence are Detroiters 
that their city is destined to attain this rank that 
they have already ceased giving consideration to 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh, seventh and eighth in 
population, respectively, as rivals. They recog- 
nize nothing below Cleveland as being worthy their 
steel. The open shop policy, as supported by the 
Employers’ Association of Detroit, has taken that 
city out of the sluggard class and made of it a 
rising star in the census constellation. With this 
sane labor policy prevailing, Detroit has gained a 
strong advantage over sister cities now ahead of 
it and justification for her claim of forthcoming 
§upremacy may well deserve consideration. Cleve- 
land, which has made such a remarkable growth 
since 1900, has been and is being handicapped by 
tyrannical labor unionism. Unless the present 
sixth city throws off this yoke, Detroiters think she 
will have to take a back seat and let their city 
become sixth by 1920. 

Chart No. 2 shows percentages of gains made 
by eight cities from 1900 to 1910. It will be 
observed that, with one exception, Detroit showed 
by far the greatest gain, making an increase of 63 
per cent. Pittsburgh, the exception referred to, 
made a gain of 70 per cent, but this, of course, 
is accounted for by reason of the fact that Pitts- 
burgh added Allegheny to its population during 


the decade. 
per cent between 1900 and 1910 and seems to be 
out of the running. Cleveland made the remark- 
able gain of 47 per cent. But the vast difference 
between this increase and that of Detroit empha- 
sizes the potential possibilities of Detroit’s open 
shop system as compared with Cleveland’s hamper- 
ing by labor union domination. 

Chart No. 1 shows cities ranking from first to 
twenty-sixth in population in 1910 and _ their 
growth since 18/70. The population of New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago after they had 
reached the 1,100,000 mark, is not shown. Lines 
denoting those cities, therefore, are not drawn 
down to 1910. <A glance at the chart will show 
how closely grouped were 11 cities in 1870, among 
them being Milwaukee, Detroit, Jersey City, Pitts- 
burgh,. Cleveland, Louisville, Newark, N. J., Wash- 
ington and Buffalo. Out of that list today only 
two cities, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, excel Detroit 
in population. A glance at Detroit’s line will show 
the stride it has set, passing seven cities since 
1870. Beginning with 1880, Milwaukee and 
Detroit had virtually the same population, there 
being a difference of less than 1,000. They ran 
shoulder to shoulder until 1900, when Detroit 
advanced sharply, while Milwaukee gained only 
moderately. In 1910 Detroit had a population of 
465,766, as compared with 377,857 in Milwaukee. 
The chart also shows how and when Detroit 
passed seven cities since 1870. 


Baltimore made a gain of only 9.8 ° 








Leland, was done away with by those 


in Detroit are given a chance,” said 


if he comes from a closed shop city, I 











organizations. 

In 1894, there was only one open 
shop foundry in Detroit. Today, 
aside from the stove shops, a union 
shop is as hard to find in Detroit as 
was an open shop in 1894. 

Once started, the manufacturers of 
Detroit soon learned the value of co- 


operation, and the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation today represents a compact 
body of big business men, always 


standing and acting together, who 
have reduced the labor problem to a 
science. It metes out justice to both 
employer and employe. It embodies 
the golden rule, applied to business, 





Mr. Trix, “and by Americans I mean 
not only native born, but those who 
have accepted this country as_ their 
home. Any employe, no matter how 
humble his position, may come into 
my office. I encourage them to do 
this, and find, through getting into 
personal contact with them, under- 
standing them, and allowing them to 
understand me, that mutual benefit is 
derived. Moreover, I find I can learn 
from all of them, from the office boy 
up. It. is the most satisfactory way 
to settle any misunderstanding, avoid- 
ing unpleasant relations, strikes and 
other disputes. It has put the union 


tell him my plant is run according to 
the open shop system and give him 
every chance possible to make good.” 


Square Deal is Policy 


The declaration of principles adopted 
by the association, along with its con- 
stitution and by-laws, epitomizes the 
square deal between employer and 
employe. They propose that the em- 
ployer shall not be unjust to his em- 
ploye, nor the employe unjust to his 
employer. If an employer is found 
to be wrong in any dispute-he may 
have with his men, he is told of it and 
a plan for ddjudication is arranged by 
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the executive committee of the asso- 
‘ciation, represented by a manufacturer 
of each of the industries affiliated with 
the association. If the employer re- 
fuses to comply with the finding of 
the committee, he loses his member- 
ship. If the employer is found in the 
right, then the association will go to 
any expense before it will yield to the 
demands of the discontented employes. 
No employer who is a member of the 
executive committee can vote for a 
plan of settlement of any trouble in 
his own plant. The action of the 
other members of the committee is 
the determining factor. 

“You see,” said Mr. Trix, “an em- 
ployer who is having trouble at his 
plant is like a man who has been hit 
on the nose—he can’t see the situation 
from an unbiased point; he is preju- 
diced and angry. So the association 
doesn’t permit him to vote.” 

Expenses of the association are de- 
frayed by assessments levied upon 
members and associate divisions, ar- 
ranged according to the respective in- 
dustries, and payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. The-assessment is divided into 
two funds. First, there is the general 
fund, to be used for ordinary expendi- 
tures of the association. Disburse- 
ments from this fund are under the 
control of the finance committee, sub- 
ject to the executive committee. Sec- 
ondly, there is the reserve fund, to be 
used for the purpose of meeting ex- 
traordinary demands. This fund can- 
not be drawn upon for any purpose 
whatever, except by authorization of 
the association at a regular or special 
meeting, acting upon a recommenda- 
tion of two-thirds of the executive 
committee, both of which shall in 
every case limit the amount to be so 
withdrawn. Expenditures from such 
authorized withdrawals are made in 
the same manner as from the general 
fund. Entrance fees are placed to the 
credit of the reserve fund. 


Paying Association Expenses 


In creating and maintaining a _ re- 
serve fund and caring for operating 
expenses of the association, each indi- 
vidual member and each member of an 
association division are assessed upon 
the basis of their pay roll for the pre- 
ceding year, the amount of, such as- 
sessment to be not less than $1.50 for 
each $1,000 of such pay roll. The 
proportion of the assessment to be 
allotted to each fund is determined by 
the executive committee. It is provid- 
ed, however, that should the reserve 
fund be at any time drawn below $1 
per operative in the employ of all 
individual members and associate di- 
visions of the association, then the 
deficiency shall be levied in, the suc- 
ceeding quarterly assessments, Fur- 
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ther provision is ‘made that the mini- 
mum annual dues for an _ individual 
member and for each member of an 
associate division shall be $40. In the 
computation of pay rolls, members 
cannot include salaried officers, office 
help, technical staff, superintendents, 
general foremen and time clerks. It 
is imperative, according to the by- 
laws, that the membership of the asso- 
ciation shall be divided into at least 
three divisions, each division composed 
of manufacturers having like interests, 
namely: The metal trades, brass manu- 





Declaration of Princi- 
ples, Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Detroit 


No discrimination shall be made 
against any man because of his 
membership in any society or or- 
gantzation. 

Subject to any rights under con- 
tracts existing between them, it is 
the privilege of both the em- 
ployer and the employe to terminate 
their relations whenever either sees 
fit to do so. 

Since the employer is responsible 
for the work turned out by his 
workmen, he must have full discre- 
tion to designate the men he con- 
siders competent to perform the 
work and to determine the methods 
under which that work shall be 
performed, the question of the 
competency of the men, and the 
number of foremen, apprentices, 
helpers and handymen, etc., to be 
employed will be determined solely 
by the employer. 

Employes will be paid by the 
hourly rate, by premium system, 
piece work, contract, or otherwise, 
as the employer may elect. No 
limitation by fellow employes, or 
any organisation, of the quantity 
or value of work an employe may 
accomplish in a given time will be 
permitted or tolerated. Foremen 
shall be the agents of the employer. 

In the operation of any system 
of hours or wages now in force or 
to be extended or established in the 
future, this association will not 
countenance any conditions which 
are not just or which will not allow 
a workman to earn a wage propor- 
tionate to his productive capacity. 











facturers and _ founders. Additional 
divisions are provided for. Each 
chairman calls the members of his 
division together whenever matters 
of importance need their attention. 
These divisions discuss situations con- 
fronting them, and may determine upon 
a course of action, but, as pointed out, 
final authority rests with the executive 
committee. These divisions can take 
no action in matters affecting the prin- 
ciples of the association, or which 
may affect any of its members of 
divisions adversely, without first sub- 
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mitting the question to and obtaining 
the approval of the executive commit- 
tee. An amendment provides that the 
maximum annual dues for an individual 
member, and for each member of an 
association division, to be paid into 
the general fund, shall be $800 per 
year. The present constitution and 
by-laws and declaration of principles 
were adopted Feb. 10, 1903, and re- 
vised and amended Dec. 18, 1906. The 
association was actually organized 
originally in 1897. 

Any reputable manufacturer of De- 
troit or vicinity, upon recommendation 
of the executive committee, shall be 
elegible for individual membership, 
and, having received an _ affirmative 
vote of the association, may become 
a member by signing the roll and 
complying with the constitution and 
by-laws. Limited membership may be 
accorded in the same manner as pre- 
scribed for full individual membership 
to any organized body of employers 
in Detroit, representing not less than 
100 operatives. Every organization is 
entitled to the services of the secre- 
tary and employment bureau of the 


association. 
Is Labor Clearing House 


Through its system, the associa- 
tion checks up every employe working 
in the plant of members, keeps trace of 
his personal and laboring record, and 
knows when and why a man left a 
job. When employes are needed, mem- 
bers of the association inform the sec- 
retary, who, with a record at his dis- 
posal, is able to say whether the re- 
quired workmen are available and to 
recite their records. When a man 
wants work, he calls upon the associa- 
tion. It is a clean-cut method of intro- 
ducing the man and the job with the 
least effort and expense. That is 
another factor in the satisfactory labor 
situation in Detroit, which has well 
earned its splendid reputation from 
manufacturing interests in this as well 
as in foreign countries. 

The association itself directs any 
proper matter of dispute in which an 
associate division may become _in- 
volved, paying the expenses in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as for a division of the association. 
An entrance fee of $50 is paid by each 
applicant for individual membership 
and $35 for each member of an asso- 
ciate division. If any individual mem- 
ber or associate division becomes in- 
volved in labor troubles within 90 days 
after being elected to membership, 
the individual member or association 
division, before being entitled to finan- 
cial assistance in the conduct of such 
labor troubles, shall pay into the treas- 
ury of the association such sum as 
shall be equal to the proportion of 
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the annual expense for the year just 
preceding that he or it would have 
paid, had membership been held in the 
association during such year. 


Safety and Sanitation Recognized 

This association then, it will be 
seen, exacts fair play from its mem- 
bers. With this given, they are sup- 
ported without limit... It must not 
be thought that the association is or- 
ganized merely to fight oppressive 
demands. That is only one objective. 
It also aids the employe. It teaches 
safety and sanitation. Elaborate safe- 
ty first campaigns are conducted 
through speakers versed in that highly 
important subject. Workmen are con- 
stantly instructed by their superiors 
as to how to avoid accidents, devices 
for which are especially numerous in 
Detroit plants. An indication of what 
has been accamplished through this 
campaign is shown by the records at 
the plant of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co. Industrial accidents in that plant 
were reduced 73 per cent during the 
year from Sept. 1, 1913, until Sept. 1, 
1914, as compared with the same 
period of the previous year. | 

All these conditions lend inviting 
circumstances to manufacturers out- 
side who are contemplating changing 
locations to go to Detroit. Surpris- 
ingly large numbers of plants which 
have moved there the last decade and 
more testify to this fact. Always 
there are good prospects for Detroit 
to obtain more plants, and only re- 
cently a Wheeling, W. Va., concern 
moved there. Plants already estab- 
lished are continually adding to their 
capacity. Henry Ford is now talking 
of building a blast furnace, a_ steel 
plant and a farm tractor plant. The 
Employers’ Association and the Board 
of Commerce, which co-operates with 
it, entertain business delegations reg- 
ularly, showing them through the 
great industrial institutions, whizzing 
them about in autos, and giving them 
practical proof of the advantages of 
Detroit as an industrial and residen- 
tial city. 


Detroit, the Ideal Open Shop City 


Since 1870, Detroit has outstripped 
seven cities in population: suffalo, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Louisville, Newark and Wash- 
ington, a record equaled by only two 
other cities, always larger than De- 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. De- 
troit, the ninth city, had a popula- 
tion of 465,766 in 1910, according to 
the federal census, and its estimated 
population on: Jam. 1, 1915, was 600,- 
000. In 1900, it had only 285,704; in 
1890, 205,876: in 1880, 116,340, and in 
1870, 79,580. At its present rate of 
remarkable growth, which promises to 
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increase rather than slacken, it will 
pass One or two cities now ahead of 
it unless those cities awaken to their 
interests. The Employers’ Association 
and the open shop are the answer. 
Census figures show in a peculiarly 
interesting way that, with few excep- 
tions, it is the open shop cities which 
are making such remarkable gains in 
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CHART NO. 2—Showing the percentage 
of gains made by the cities indicated, from 
1900 to 1910. Aside from Pittsburgh, 
which increased 70 per cent, the greatest 
advance was made by Detroit, which in- 
creased 63 per cent. Pittsburgh’s large 
showing is due to the fact that Alleghany 
was merged with that city since 1900. 


growth, whereas the closed shop towns 
as a tule are showing virtually no 
progress and are being passed. 

The open shop lends to the efficiency 
of a manufacturing plant and its em- 
ployes. That is so because restric- 
tions as to hours, output and wages 
are thrown in the waste basket. Em- 
ployes are released from the shackles 
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of hampering rules and regulations or- 
dinarily meant for a machine rather 
than. a human being with ambition, 
body, mind and soul, intended to be 
used by the employe for himself and 
family, as well as to better his em- 
ployer. Wages in Detroit are far 
above the average paid in the United 
States—or in the world for that mat- 
ter. The hours rank well with those 
of the average American city, and per- 
haps are somewhat less. It is prob- 
ably true that more homes are owned 
and are being bought by Detroit em- 
ployes than any other class of em- 
ployes in the country. Strikes in in- 
dustrial plants are so rare that they 
are hardly known. It is interesting 
to view this situation and compare 


it with the strikes, slugging and gen- ~ 


eral miscarriage of justice which char- 
acterize labor in other. cities. The 
recent review by the chamber of com- 
merce of violence in labor disputes in 
Cleveland stands out in remarkable 
contrast to conditions which have 
been and are prevailing in the open 
shop city of Detroit. Likewise labor 
union violence throughout other sec- 
tions offer equal study of the Detroit 
plan, which other cities would do well 
to master and adopt. While other 
cities have been tied up temporarily 
with labor troubles, Detroit has moved 
along steadily and swiftly. 


Tremendous Business Done 


Over 700,000 motor cars—perhaps 
750,000—will be produced in Detroit 
this year, according to statistics com- 
piled and just issued by the Detroit 
tourists and convention bureau. The 
estimate is said to be conservative. 

In all, there are 34 well known 
automobile manufacturing concerns in 
Detroit.. Plants devoted to thé pro- 
duction of automobile parts and ac- 
cessories number more than 100, and 
probably about 40 per cent of the 
workmen employed in Detroit are 
engaged either in automobile or acces- 
sorial plants. The capital invested in 
the motor car indjistry is approxi- 
mately $110,000,000 in Detroit, and the 
total number of employes at this sea- 
son of the year is placed at 125,000. 
The value of the motor car output 
will aggregate something over $500.- 
000,000. Figures issued by the govern- 
ment show that Detroit was third in 
the list of export centers for the week 
ending June 19, the position it prom- 
ises to maintain, if it does not excel, 
it soon. New York was first and Nor- 
folk, Va., second. In spite of the 
tremendous increases in exports from 
,oston, Baltimore, Savannah, Ga., Gal- 
veston, Tex., Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco and other: sea- 
ports, none came within $1,000,000 of 
Detroit’s total, $3,296,572. 
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Railroads Act on Requirements 


Burlington Railroad Closes for Part of Its Inquiry—Seaboard Air Line Issues 
Large List—Domestic Demand Weakens at Some Centers 


to manufacture munitions of war, continues 

to hold the center of the stage in the machine 
tool market, much interest now attaches to the sudden 
improvement in demand from the railroads. During 
the first half of this year, practically all of these inter- 
ests bought sparingly and only a few roads made 
purchases of importance; furthermore, the inquiries 
which came out were not of such a nature as to indi- 
cate any great increase in the demand from the rail- 
roads in the immediate future. The distribution of 
orders on its long-standing list by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy during the past week, therefore, was 
received with more than usual satisfaction. This road 
already has sent out orders for fully 50 tools, involving 
a large expenditure, and immediate action is expected 
on a considerable quantity of additional equipment. 
Simultaneously with the placing of this business, the 
Seaboard Air Line issued the largest formal list 
which has come from a railroad in some time. This 
list involved nearly 100 tools, and distribution of 
orders is expected without delay, since it is based 
on preliminary inquiries which the Seaboard Air Line 
has put out in the last few months. In addition to 
these developments, several other roads are inquiring, 
at least in a preliminary way, and, altogether, the situa- 
tion in the railroad end of the machine tool market 
reflects a distinct improvement. The Pennsylvania 
railroad is inquiring for a bolt cutter and several other 
tools. The Southern Pacific railroad is in the market 
for a drill press and a few other tools. 

The war end of the machine tool market continues 
very active. A feature of leading interest is a move- 
ment to form a large new company to engage in the 
manufacture of all kinds of war munitions, which is 
being gotten under way by interests identified in a large 
way with war contracts already placed. These inter- 
ests plan to engage all or part of the producing capacity 
of a number of large plants in this country and Canada 
and provide them with such additions to equipment as 
will enable them to turn out war munitions on a large 
scale. In connection with this project, inquiries have 
been made quietly for a large amount of machinery 
for future delivery. Among concerns which have 
made large additional purchases are the Remington 
Arms and Westinghouse interests. The International 
Steam Pump Co. has closed for some additional equip- 
ment, having bought several hundred lathes and other 
machines during the past few weeks. The Lake 
Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has bought a 
considerable number of new machines and still is 
inquiring. Among concerns which now are figuring 
on machine tools for making shrapnel or high ex- 
plosive shells are the Ellicott Machine Co., Baltimore ; 
the Spedden Ship Building Co., Baltimore, the Roberts 
Safety Water Tube Boiler Co., Red Bank, N. J., and 
others. 

Foreign demand continues active, although not on as 
large a scale as several weeks ago. A feature of this 
foreign business is the growing disposition of leading 
machinery dealers and-meanefeeterers to refrain as 
much as possible from doitfg business with commissions 


We =: DEMAND for all kinds of equipment 


which are here from foreign countries, this being due 
to long delays and other obstacles encountered. By 
far the greater portion of the business now being 
placed from abroad is being taken directly through 
foreign agents or through large machinery houses locat- 
ed in the various countries. The Royal Hellenic 
Engineering Commission, 30 Church street, New York, 
has made some good-sized purchases recently in the 
interest of the Greek government. 

Domestic business, not related to the war, is rather 
slow. The Nelson Tool Co., New York, has bought 
a few tools; an automobile company with plant near 
New York, and the Montclair, N. J., high school, has 
each bought several thousand dollars worth of tools. 
The General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, continues 
to negotiate on large requirements. The Miami Cop- 
per Co., 61 Broadway, New York, is in the market 
for a rail-bending machine. The General Electric Co. 
has put out inquiries for three or four tools. Included 
in new crane business is a contract for a 40-ton skull- 
cracker crane, awarded by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
to the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O. The Tread- 
well Engineering Co., Easton, Pa., has bought a 10-ton 
Alliance crane. The Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, 
Mass., ordered a 10-ton crane, the Bethlehem Foundry 
& Machine Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., a 25-ton crane 
and the Standard Underground Cable’ Co. a 5-ton 
crane. These three cranes went to the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co. The American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., 165 Broadway, New York, is taking bids on 
one 30 and one 60-ton crane;-this company recently 
took bids on one 50-ton crane. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is in the market for a ladle 
trolley of special construction. Among concerns in the 
east who are extending their manufacturing capacity 
are the Colt Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Kinney Mfg. Co., Boston; Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass.; H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y.; 
American Radiator Co., Buffalo, and numerous others. 


Better Domestic Demand at Pittsburgh 


ACHINE tool dealers in the Greater Pittsburgh 

» district are enjoying increased demand for 
equipment for domestic use. Inquiries for lathes 
and special machinery for the manufacture of war 
material also are coming out in heavy volume. One 
inquiry this week involves 100 lathes for shipment to 
a small maker. The Standard Tin Plate Co., Canons- 
burg, Pa., has awarded contracts for some equipment 
required for the addition to its works. The Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, will furnish 12 stands of cold 
mills, two pickling machines and a large bar shear; 
the Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., Hyde Park, 
Pa., has the contract for 12 hot mills and the Shaw 
Electric Crane Co., New York, will furnish four 
10-ton electric cranes for handling annealing boxes. 
Revised specifications for tin plate mill equipment for 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Co:, McKeesport, Pa., 
which will add 20 new mills, have come out this week. 
The Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has purchased a 
10-ton Shaw crane, and the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
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Ayer & Lord 
Wood Block Floors 


Carry the heaviest loads— 

Stand the hardest wear— 

Resist fire and heat— 

Don’t swell or buckle— 

Don’t damage tools— 

Are dustless, noiseless, dry 
and sanitary— 

Easy on the feet. 


Write us for new booklet “FLOORS” 


It contains further information—photo- 
graphs of installations of every character. 
Tell us something of your problems—our 
Engineering Department will gladly ad- 
vise and specify to suit your conditions, 
without any obligation being incurred. 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trave Review 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Only Floor 
that MadeGood 


in this Plant 


@ Every other floor the Lakeside Malle- 

able Castings Company ever had in the annealing 

room failed under this heavy steam charging truck. 

Not one of them could withstand such conditions of ex- 
treme load, wear and heat. 


@ Finally—the company put down this wood block 
floor. After being in service continually for over a year, it is better 
than when laid. 


@ Both these statements come directly from the President of 
the Company in his endorsement of 


Ayer © Lord 
Interior Wood Block Floors 


@ AYER & LORD creosoted blocks are cut 

from selected long leaf yellow pine—a wood 

notable for the extreme density of its fibre— 

treated by special process. This is what 

gives these blocks their extraordinary 

steemaee and resistance to both wear and 
at. 


@ The floor is smooth—and it grows 
firmer, more compact and serviceable, 
the more it is used. Great loads and 
hard trucking have not changed its 
levels or affected its surface. 


@ The practice in this plant is to deliver 
pots directly from the furnaces and tear 
them down on the floor. Under this treat- 


ment it does not show char. 


@ You may not have just the same propo- 
sition, but the proof is here of the marvel- 
ous utility, durability and economy of AYER 
& LORD WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Ayer © Lord Tie Company 
General Office: Railway Exchange, Chicago 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
926 Illuminating Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1117 Rialto Building 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
1402 Exchange Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

319 Perry Building 
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Co. has ordered a 10-ton electric crane with a~100-foot 
span from the Morgan Engineering .Co., Alliance, O. 
The crane will be installed in the plant at Midland, 
Pa. Plans have been practically completed for, the 
erection of a steel tube plant at Ellwood City, Pa.; 
promoters are J. H. Nicholson, J. J. Dunn and J. W. 
Offett, all of whom are connected with the Shelby 
Steel Tube Co:, a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation. 
The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., is considering an 
increase in capital stock from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000, 
to provide additional, sheet and tin mill capacity. 


Big Sales at Chicago 


D ETAILS concerning the unincorporated and name- 
less company, referred to by The Jron Trade 
Review two weeks ago, continue to come out although 
the identity of those behind the organization has not 
been disclosed. The company is known to have bought 
about $750,000 worth of machinery, mostly lathes 
and screw machines, in two lots. Potter & Johnson 
are said to have taken a contract for $500,000 worth 
of lathes and screw machines and the Hendey Machine 
Co., Torrington, Conn., is said to have made a con- 
tract for about $275,000 worth of the same class of 
equipment. Delivery on this large quantity of machin- 
ery is desired as early as possible but nothing has 
been promised short of several months. Negotiations 
are said to be pending for two or three plants now 
vacant in Chicago, where this equipment will be in- 
stalled and the manufacture of war munitions taken up. 
The Edward Valve Co., Chicago, has recently placed 
an order for a large number of lathes. The Burling- 
ton railroad has closed for a portion of its inquiry 
for tools, the list having been revised and cut down 
three times before any purchases were made. The 
final buying was much short of the original inquiry 
and was scattered among a number of sellers. In- 
quiries are current for about $10,000 worth of lathes 
for the government arsenal at Rock Island and for 
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a heavy list of various shop tools to be sent to Seattle, 
Wash., for government use. This activity on the part 
of the government is regarded as significant. 

Demand from Canadian sources for lathes con- 
tinues, but its character is undergoing a change. Ma- 
chinery for handling rounds up to 4 to 5 inches, is now 
desired rather than smaller sizes. 

Shortage of milling machines is almost as acute as 
in the case of lathes, this apparently coming as a 
secondary effect of war demand. Concerns operating 
large machine shops find they must install milling ma- 
chines to make and keep in condition their equipment 
instead of depending on outside shops. Demand for 
tool room lathes is increasing, although it has not yet 
caused a shortage. This is attributed to the same 
cause that has reduced the supply of milling machines. 
Forging hammers and radial drills are also in better 
demand. Delivery of machinery from manufacturers 
ranges from six to eight months, but sales are being 
made continually and the delivery probably will be 
pushed further and further into the future. 


Demand Slackens at Cincinnati 


N CINCINNATI, there is a noticeable falling off 
in inquiries from Europe for machine tools. Man- 
ufacturers there cannot make deliveries for more than 
a month, and European representatives, who want 
immediate shipments, are going elsewhere to place their 
orders. Domestic business also is less than last 
month, but all plants making lathes, drills, milling 
machines and planers have full order books extending 
until about September. An inquiry for 200 lathes 
from Canada is before the market, but there is small 
chance of any manufacturer here taking this business 
because of the quick deliveries wanted. The Cincin- 
nati Iron & Steel Co. will manufacture lathes, and has 
incorporated the Cisco Machine Tool Co. Plans are 
on. foot to take over a lathe plant here. 


foot projectile shop and a l-story, 100 x 400- out formal inquiries for nearly 100 machine 


EASTERN STATES sik. detente 


BOSTON.—Whipple F. Smith, has 


granted a permit to erect a light manufactur- arms Co., which was 
abandoned this project. 


has decided to vacate way, is in the market for a_ railbending 
Huyshope avenue, and machine 

renovate this building and equip it with ma- NEW YORK.—Southern Pacific railroad 
chinery for the manufacture of machine guns 465 Broadway, is in the market for a drill 


ing building at 129 to 139 Tyler street. large addition, has 


BOSTON.—Thos Renyon, 46 Sprague street, 
West Roxbury, has been granted a permit to 
erect a frame machine shop. 


the West armory on 


been HARTFORD, CONN,—Colt Patent Fire- 


Instead, the company 


tools, 
NEW YORK.—Pennsylvania railroad is in- 
quiring for a bolt cutter and some other tools. 
NEW YORK.—Miami Copper Co., 61 Broad- 


planning to build a 


BOSTON.—J. Nichols & Son, 188 Provi- and other arms. The present tenants of the press and a few other tools, 


dence street, Hyde Park, have been granted a 


permit to erect a. brick manufacturing build- the Sterling Blower 


building, including the 
Co., the Hartford Auto 


Maxim Silencer Co., NEW YORK.—American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. is taking bids on one 60 and one 


ing. gi .: © : 
. Parts Co. and the Asa S, Colt Co., will be  30-ton crane. tids are in on a third crane 


BOSTON.—J. L. Hammett Co., 250 Devon- 
shire street, manufacturer of school supplies, 


ment, 100 x 100-foot factory. 


forced to find new quarters. 
ill 1 : al ae d b AMSTERDAM, N. 
soon wi et contract for a J-story an ase- Co., hardware, engines, 
corporated; $20,009 capital stock; by W. E. 


having capacity of 50 tons. 


Y.—Perkins Foundry NEW YORK.—Harper Auto Safety Signal 


boilers, has been in- Co. has been incorporated; $500,000 capital 
stock; by W. H. Thompson, H.. John, and 


BOSTON.—Kinney Mfg. Co., manufacturer and E. Walker, D, B. Perkins, Amsterdam. H. Harper, New Bedford, Mass. 


of pumps, compressors, etc., has bought the 
plant of the American Linen Thread Co. on 
Washington street, in the Jamaica Plain dis- 
trict, The company will abandon its old 
plant on Albany street and expect to be oper- 
ating in the new plant by Sept. 1. 


AUBURN, N. Y.—Firth Carpet Co. is build- 
ing a l-story, 105 x 150-foot addition. 

BROOKLYN.—Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., by C. 
220 Traffic place, suffered damage by fire. 

BROOKLYN.—Wrought Iron & Art Glass 
Fixtures Co., 6 Howard street, suffered dam- 


NEW YORK.—American Magnet Power Co. 
has been incorporated; $200,000 capital stock; 
Winthrowd, W. T. Liberenz, T. J. 
Scherer, E. R. Thomas, Rector street. 

NEW YORK.—Power Generating Co., me- 
chanical contrivances for generating power, has 


WORCESTER, MASS. — Crompton & age by fire. F. J. Hills Sons machinists, at been incorporated; $10,000 capital stock; by 
Knowles Loom Works, due to overcrowded the same address, also suffered loss, C. A, Brodek, W. H. Kimmel, F. Krause, 22 


conditions at its foundry at 123 Tainter 


BROOKLYN.—Keesal 


Engineering Works West Nineteenth street. 


street, has resumed operations at the old has been incorporated; $5,000 capital stock; by NEW YORK.—Bids will be asked about 


Star foundry, idle for several years. The 


company may enlarge its Tainter street foun- street, Brooklyn, 


T. Keenan, A. and G, Sahlman, 74 Middleton 


Aug. 1 for the construction of the West- 
chester county penitentiary and work house 


dry. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Studebaker at Eastview. The work will be under the 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Remington Arms- 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. has let a con- 80 x 160-foot building, 
constructed on Anable 
49 x 210 feet, each one story. non Realty & Terminal Improvement Co., 


tract for two new buildings, 68 x 112 and 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN,.—Bridgeport Projec- New York. 
@e Co, has let contract for 2-story 60 x 350- 


Corporation of America will lease a 4-story, 


NEW YORK.—Seaboard Air Line has put 


supervision of the Westchester county build- 
which now is being ing commission, comprising Robert S. Brews- 
street, by the Deg- ter, Mount Kisco; George E, Mertz, Port 
Chester, and Arthur W. Lawrence of Bronx- 
ville. 


OSSINING, N. Y.—Simplex Rubber Co. 
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been incorporated; 
capital stock; by A. C. Travis, E, 
Evans, N. A. Campbell, 31 Pine street. 

RED BANK, N. J.—Roberts Safety Water 
Tube Boiler Co. is in the market for equip- 
ment for making shrapnel. 

ROCHESTER, N, Y.—Frank H. Falls, 336 
State build a I-story, 24 x 50- 
foot factory on Mill street. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—General Electric 
Co, has put out inquiries for a few machine 


of America has $300,000 


Gynne, 


street, will 


tools, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Hammond 
Forging Co. is in the market for 
special hammers. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co. will build a 4-story, 160 x 153-foot addi- 
tion to its automobile factory. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Savage Arms Co. has let 
contract for a new boiler house, one story, 
50 x 120 feet. 

UTICA, N, Y.—Bruner Mfg. Co. has let a 
contract for a 1-story, 77 x 180 foot and 
49 x 49-foot machine shop, 

UTICA, N. Y.—E. D. & A. F. Cronk, 68 
Hotel street, has let a contract for the addition 
of two 4-story, 85 x 97-foot 


Steel & 
several 


stories to its 
machine shop. 

ALICIA, PA.—Alicia Sand Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $20,000 by J. Y. 
Brownsville; James M, Clark, Fayette 
City and Charles T. Colbert Jr., Alicia. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—American Steel 
Co., with offices in Pittsburgh, will erect an 
addition to its plant for the manufacture of 
nails; M. B. Kelley, Pittsburgh, is in charge. 

ERIE, PA.—Ajax Sand Co., capital $10,000 
has been incorporated by T. B. Ely, William 
L. Scott and F. H. Flowers; the company 
has purchased sand properties in northwestern 
Ohio, near Conneaut, 

LATROBE, PA.—It is officially advised the 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. has adopted plans 
for the installation of a rolling mill .depart- 
ment, complete forging department, etc., for 
the manufacture of high speed steel and other 
high grade carbon and alloy steels; the plant 
now is equipped with a 6-ton Heroult electric 
furnace and additional electric furnace capacity 
will be provided; Charles W. Guttzeit is vice 
president and general manager; E. T, Edwards 
is second vice president. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Automobile Construc- 
tion & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated; $5,000 
capital stock; by Thomas K. Conderman and 
George H. Jones. 

PITTSBURGH. 


Binns, 


Railway Signal 
Co. has been incorporated; $15,000 capital 
stock; by Joseph P. Taggert, E. A. Schooley, 
Pittsburgh; Herbert L. Stitt, Edgeworth, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.—Faber Engineering & Con- 
struction Co, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $5,000 by Walter F. Faber, Pitts- 
Ernest H. Walker, Woodlawn, Pa. 
Simpson, Racine O.; to build 


Northern 


burgh ; 
and James E, 
bridges and roads. 

GARWOOD, N. J.—Hall Switch & Signal 
$50,000 for 
chinery to turn out war munitions, 

KEYPORT, N. J.—Board of freeholders will 
open bids on Aug. 4 for the construction of 
a $40,000, 60 x 260-foot bridge of the strauss 
bascule trunnion type. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Knight 
tion Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 cap- 
ital stock; by D. J. Knight, E. A. Carpen- 
ter, L. W. Ward, all of Morristown. 

NEWARK, N. J. - Caster & 


been a permit to 


Co. will expend about new ma- 


Construc- 


Universal 
Foundry Co. has granted 
make alterations at its brick storage building. 

NEWARK, N. J.—New Jersey Zinc Co., 
810 Broad street, has increased its capital 
stock $10,000,000 to $35,000,000. The 


company will mine zinc and other ores and 


from 
metals. The incorporators are 
Benjamin F. Clarke, Jersey City; Albert F. 
Dawson, Elizabeth, N. J., and others. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Perfection Mfg. 


manufacture 
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Co, has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery and steel slides for windows; $16,000 
capital stock; by John Watson, August C, 
Streitwolf and L. P. Johnson. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—East Jersey Bridge 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture and 





Mr. On-the-Job 


Attention! 


Here’s the cream of week's 
best business news. 

Skim it. 

Miami Copper Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City, is in the market 
for a rail bending machine. 

Southern Pacific railway, 165 
Broadway, New York City, is in 
the market for a drill press and a 
few other tools. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York City, 
is taking bids on one 60-ton and 
one 30-ton crane. 

Pennsylvania railroad, New 
City, is inquiring for a bolt cutter 
and some other tools. 

Spedden Ship Building Co., Balti- 
more, is in the market for equip- 
ment for manufacturing shrapnel. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., ts inquiring or a few ma- 
chine tools. 

Roberts Safety Water Tube 
Boiler Co., Red Bank, N. J., is in 
the market for equipment for 
manufacturing shrapnel. 

Ellicott Machine Co., Baltimore, ts 
in the market for machine tools for 
manufacturing high explosive shells. 

Seaboard Air Line, New York 
City, has put out formal inquiries 
for nearly 100 machine tools. 

Hammond Steel & Forging Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., is in the market 
for several special hammers. 

Ward Nail Co., with works at 
Struthers, O., has increased its 
capital stock to double the plant's 
capacity; 12 new nail machines will 
be installed. 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., La- 
trobe, Pa., plans installing a rolling 


York 


mill department, complete forging 
department, etc., for the manu- 
facture of high speed steel and 
other high grade carbon and alloy 


steels. 

Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., 
Cleveland, which is erecting a $75,- 
000 addition for the manufacture of 
shrapnel, will be in the market 
shortly for the necessary equipment. 
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SOMERSVILLE, N. 


nstruct bridges; $100,000 capital stock; by 
W. Ramsey, J. Brennan, E. G,. Frazer, 
R. Abell, all of Perth Amboy. 

J.—Sutton 
bridge over 


& Ernst 


ll erect a_ steel Polhemus 


creek, 
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TRENTON, N. J.—John A, Roebling Sons’ . 


Co. will build a $15,000 addition. 

BALTIMORE,—Spedden Ship Building Co. 
is in the market for equipment for making 
high explosive shells. 

BALTIMORE.—Spedden Ship Building Co. 
is in the market for equipment for making 
shrapnel, 

WASHINGTON.—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, is taking bids till 
Aug. 10 on a sandblast. outfit for the Puget 
Sound navy yard and on a refrigerating plant, 
15 feed, fire and bilge pumps and one auxiliary 
condenser for Mare Island, 


CENTRAL STATES 


CANTON, O.—Zahner Metal Sash & Door 
Co, is having plans prepared for a 1-story, 
100 x 400-foot factory building. J, P. Sidney 
Morgan, secretary-treasurer. 

CANTON, O.—Bids will be received shortly 
for three buildings, each 100 x 300 feet, 
one story, for the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
H. Vanderbeck, chief engineer of the com- 
pany, is drawing the plans. 

CINCINNATI.—It has been announced that 
the completcd plans for the new 12-story Y. 
M. C. A. building will be ready about Sep- 
tember, costing $300,000. It is very probable 
that the structure will have a framework of 
steel. 

CINCINNATI.—Bids will be taken soon, 
and work commenced about Oct, 1 on the 
proposed $1,000,000 high school, which will 
be erected at Madison road and Erie avenue, 
A manual training department will be includ- 
ed, requiring entire equipment, 

CINCINNATI.—A $100,000, 24 x 116-foot, 
1l-story addition will be built to the office 
building of the Provident Bank & Trust Co, 
Plans are being prepared by Harry Hake, 
architect, Cincinnati. The new portion will 
be patterened after the present building, and 
will have a framework of steel. 

CLEVELAND.—Cyclone Woven Wire Fence 
Co, has changed its name to the Cleveland 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

CLEVELAND.—Engineering Equipment Co, 
has changed its name to the Baker-Dunbar- 
Allen Co, 

CLEVELAND.—William W. Taylor Machine 
Co. has awarded the W. Dunbar Co, the con- 
tract for erecting a $5,000, 43 x 100-foot, 
brick shop addition. 

CLEVELAND.—Bids will be received short- 
ly by Ernest McGeorge, architect, for another 
building to be erected in Cleveland for the 
Elyria Iron & Steel Co. 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland Metal Products 
Co. has received plans for the erection of an 
$18,000, 2-story, brick and steel building at 
1141 Ivanhoe road, George S. Rider & Co, are 
the contractors. 

CLEVELAND. — Lake Erie Refining & 
Smelting Co. will erect a $7,000, 1-story, brick 
and concrete foundry addition, 30 x 55 feet, 
at 7800 Bessemer avenue, Wilbur J. Watson, 


Cleveland, is architect. - 


CLEVELAND.—Hill Clutch Co., West Six- 
ty-fifth street and the New York Central 
railroad tracks, will hold plans in abeyance 
for $150,000 worth of buildings, including ma- 
chine shop and office building, J. B, Perkins 
is president. 

CLEVELAND.—Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
has granted Samuel W. Anderson the general 
contract for erecting its proposed $75,000, 
350-foot, brick and steel factory addi- 
tion. The company is preparing a list and 
will be in market shortly for necessary equip- 
ment. 

CLEVELAND.—County commissioners made 
the first move towards the erection of a 
second high level bridge over the Cuyahoga 
river when they authorized a $100,000 bond 
issue to provide for enginering surveys and 
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land options, The proposed bridge, which will 
connect Lorain avenue, either with Huron 
road or Bolivar road, will cost about $5,000,- 
000 and will be 3,800 feet in length. it is 
probable that actual construction will not begin 
for two years, as the river will have to be 
straightened at the point where the bridge 
will cross, 

COLUMBUS, 0O.—Franklin county com- 
missioners, John Scott, clerk will open bids 
July 30 for the erection of several bridges in 
Madison township, 

FINDLAY, O.—Ray M. Fuller is prepar- 
ing plans for a 50 x 133-foot addition to the 
plant of the Toledo Ford Tire Co. at 
Western and Lima avenues, 

IRONTON, O.—J. F. Witmer Co., engi- 
neer, Buffalo, N. Y., has completed plans for 
the proposed municipal water works, including 
pumping station, filtration plant, reservoir and 
two miles of large pipe, to cost in all about 
$250,000. Bonds will be issued at once and 
bids will be taken about Aug. 1. 

LEBANON, O.—John M. Mulford, county 
auditor, will receive bids until Aug. 2 for 
a creosoted plank and block floor for a 
bridge over Clear creek in Franklin, also for 
a bridge over the Little Miami river in 
Union and Hamilton townships, South Leb- 
anon, Separate bids are invited on each 
job; certified check for $1,000 required. 

MANSFIELD, O.—John A. Dalton, county 
auditor, will open bids July 28 for con- 
structing the Orange street bridge. Certified 
check for $500 required. 

TOLEDO, O.—Bids for the Champion street 
bridge have been rejected and new bids are to 
be advertised immediately. 

TOLEDO, O.—Cortland Bros. and associ- 
ates of Marion, Ind., plan a plant to be 
located on the east side, either on the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie or terminal railroad, to be 
known as the Grey Iron Foundry. Building, 
grounds and equipment will cost about $35,000 
and 150 men will be employed. No contracts 
for construction work have been let. 

WARREN, O.—Directors of the Trumbell 
Steel Co. have unanimously recommended an 
increase in the capital stock from $2,500,000 
to $4,000,000 for the erection of additional 
sheet and tin plate mills. A meeting will 
be held Aug, 6 when formal action will be 
taken on the recommendation, 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Ward Nail Co., with 
works at Struthers, O., has increased capital 
stock to double work’s capacity; 12 new 
nail machines will be installed. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Citizens have  sub- 
scribed $21,000 toward an armory and con- 
vention hall; the state of Ohio will appro- 
priate about $40,000 for the building. 

ZANESVILLE, O.—County commissioners 
will consider the replacement of bridges 
recently badly damaged by storm, 

DAWSON SPRINGS, KY.—Western Ken- 
tucky & Smelting Co., capitalized at $20,000 
will develope zinc and lead deposits in that 
section. A smelter will be established at 
Dawson Springs, Ky., to reduce the carbon- 
ate of zinc. D. C. Roberts is manager. 

GLASGOW, KY.—Charles Shannon can fur- 
regarding rebuilding the 


nish information 
A. Moss, in which he is 


stave mill of H. 
interested. 

HAZARD, KY.--R. F. Peters, president of 
the Perry County Block Coal Co., organized 
at $100,000, is in charge of the purchase of 
mining equipment, 

HAZARD, KY.—Blue Diamond Coal Co. 
will install a mining plant on a large tract 
of coal land, just leased. It is understood 
the machines will be electrically operated. 

HENDERSON, KY.—Henderson Traction 
Co. is reported to be considering extensive 
improvements in its plant and roadway. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Kentucky Utilities Co, 
considers establishing two substations in Lex- 
ington with a capacity of 200 to 300 kilowatts. 
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LEXINGTON, KY.—Plans for the pro- 
posed bridge across the Kentucky river have 
been presented to Judge F, A. Bullock, and 
as soon as approved bids will be advertised. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Graf Stove & Range 
Co, contemplates the equipment of a foundry. 
It is now assembling and finishing stoves. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—J. V. Pilcher Mfg. 
Co. is establishing a branch plant, for ‘the 
manufacture of a metal specialty, at Windsor, 
Ont., in charge of Thomas P. Archer, 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Ditsler-Wheeler Engine 
Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by P. R. Disler, C. J. Meddis and 
Huston Quinn, 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Woodford Shannon, 
827 South Fifteenth street, will purchase 
equipment for manufacturing coiled wire bed 
springs and similar goods, The machines 
will be motor driven. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.— Kentucky Carbonic 
Co. will establish a plant at Thirtieth and 
Kentucky streets for the manufacture of 
carbonic acid gas; address S. Leidigh, 617 
South Second street. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — George H. Rommel 
Co, has the general contract for the erection 
of the Y. W. C. A. building on its bid of 
$130,000. John B, Hutchins & Son are the 
architects, 

SMITHLAND, KY.—An electric light plant 
will be established by a company which is 
being organized by J. W. Watters, Lewis 
Conner and V. D. Presnell. 

DYER, IND.—Bids will be received until 
Aug. 5, by George A. Schaff, county com- 
missioner, at the office of E, O, Simon, county 
auditor, Crown Point, Ind., on a_ concrete 
encased steel girder bridge at Joliet street. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—First Avenue Brick 
& Tile Co. plans expending $20,000 for addi- 
tional equipment. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Evansville Hender- 
son Traction Co. plans constructing an elec- 
tric railway from Henderson, Ky., to Morgan- 
field, Ky. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—W. H. McCurdy, 
president of the Hercules Buggy Co., will 
organize a new concern for manufacturing 
farm tractors. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Schmitt, Berendes & 
Schmitt will purchase a freight elevator and 
machine tools for a garage, which will be 
erected shortly. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Pennsylvania rail- 
road and the Wabash railroad have submitted 
plans to the city for grade separations. 

FRANKFORT, IND.—Indiana Brass Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $25,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Citizens Gas Co. has 
awarded a contract for a benzol plant to the 
Otto Coking Co., 6 Church street, New York. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—E. C. Atkins Co. tool 
manufacturer, is to build a 2-story, 100 x 
400 foot, reinforced concrete addition, costing 
$130,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS. — Indianapolis Light & 
Heat Co. is to build a brick addition to its 
plant at a cost of $14,000. Thomas A. Wynne, 
vice president and treasurer, 

LA PORTE, IND.—The manufacture of a 
patented spark plug is contemplated by the 
Spoon Spark Plug Co.; E. E. Weir is presi- 


deni, 


MADISON, IND.—Thomas Graham Co., 
spoke manufacturer, will rebuild its plant 
recently burned with $25,000 loss. 

MADISON, IND.—Thomas Graham Spoke 
Co, has decided practically to rebuild its 
plant, recently burned with $25,000 loss, John 
B. Ross is president, 

CHICAGO.—Imperial Vacuum Heater Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in heating specialties; $30,000 capital 
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stock; by Burton C. Hills, William H. Beall 
and William V. Rifle. 

CHICAGO.—American Car & Foundry Co., 
Railway Exchange building, is to build a 1- 
story steel car shop at 2416 South Paulina 
street, costing $20,000; A. A. Brown is 
architect, 

CHICAGO.—K. & G, Machinery Co. has 


been incorporated to manufacture machinery; 


$10,000 capital stock; by Wyant V. Gush, 
Frank A. Mombleau and Henry Kreutzman, 
3321 Vernon avenue, 

CHICAGO.—Bermingham & Seaman Co., 
Tribune building, paper manufacture, will erect 
a 7-story paper warehouse instead of a 7-story 
paper miil as was previously reported. Paul 
Gehrhardt is the architect and O. W. Rosen- 
thal the general contractor. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad, L. N. Hopkins, purchasing 
agent, 547 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
is to rebuild its blacksmith shop at Gales- 
burg recently damaged by fire, at a cost of 
$14,000, Kenwood Bridge Co. has_ been 
awarded the contract for steel roof trusses. 
The shop is one story, 70 x 200 feet. 

HILLSBORO, ILL.—Southern Illinois Light 
& Power Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $2,000,000, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Michigan Rail- 
road Co, will erect a combination freight 
house and car barn on River street at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. Plans by W. G. 
Farge, Jackson, Mich, 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Walter S. Aus- 
tin of the Austin Automobile Co., announces 
the Grand Rapids plant of the company will 
be enlarged. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—D’Arcy Spring Co. 
is in the market for a second-hand 16-inch 
shaper. 

MILWAUKEE, — Chicago & Northwestern 
railroad, W. H, Finley, chief engineer, Chi- 
cago, will receive bids until July 31 on a 
1,500,000 bushel grain elevator costing $1,000,- 
000. Foltz Engineering Co., 1410 Pioneer 
building, St, Paul, is engineer. 

MILWAUKEE.—The shop and warehouse 
of the Cohen Machinery & Iron Co., the Mil- 
waukee Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. and 
Purity Supply Co. at 142-144 West Water 
street, was slightly damaged by fire. The 
total loss of $2,500 is attributable mainly to 
water damage, 

MILWAUKEE.—The general contract for 
the construction of the $250,000 Ford Motor 
Co, branch plant at Milwaukee, has been 
awarded to the O, H. Bossert Co., 848 Jack- 
son street, Milwaukee, by Detroit architects. 
The Bossert company is taking bids for vari- 
ous material, including reinforcing bars, struc- 
tural shapes, steel sash, wire glass, etc, Its 
contract does not include heating, plumbing 
and lighting. The building is to be ready 
Dec. 1. 

RACINE, WIS.—Overland Shoe Co., Union 
street, is about to erect two new factory build- 
ings, each two stories high, of solid brick con- 
struction, measuring 30 x 40 and 28 x 40 feet. 

WATERTOWN, WIS. — Bids will be re- 
ceived about July 20 for erecting a high 
school costing $110,000, and containing a com- 
plete manual training department. Plans have 
been completed by Parkinson & Dockendorff, 
architects, LaCrosse, Wis. 

BONNE TERRE, MO.—Mississippi River 
& Bonne Terre railroad has applied for a 
permit to issue $250,000 in bonds and in- 
crease its capital stock from $300,000 to 
$3,250,000. F. J. Thomure is general man- 
ager. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. — Columbian Steel 
Tank Co. has bought a site at Twelfth and 
Wyoming streets and will build a _ 1-story 
factory, 50 x 300 feet. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts Co, has been incorporated; $12,000 cap- 
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ital stock; by John McClelland, C. A. 
Smith, J. P. Curry. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Institute 
of Homeopathy is to erect a hospital and 
school in Kansas City at a cost of $1,000,000. 

IOWA CITY, IA.—Plans are being made 
by Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, architects, Des 
Moines, for a 4-story, 78 x 180 foot, steel 
building for the dental department of the Iowa 
University, costing $175,000. The state board 
of education will let the contract about 
August 24, 

DULUTH, MINN.—Plans are being made 
for an addition to the plant of McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co., at Duluth, 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis General 
Electric Co. plans to construct 75 miles of 
transmission lines at a cost of $100,000. R. 
F, Pack is general manager. 

ST. PAUL.—Brown, Treacy & Sperry Co., 
Fifth and Minnesota streets, has plans by C. 
H. Johnston, 715 Capital Bank building, for 
a manufacturing building, three stories, 100 
x 150 feet, costing $50,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Parish bridge en- 
gineer is preparing plans for a steel draw 
bridge over the intercoastal canal and a steel 
bridge over Baycu Chaupique, near Vinton, 
La, 

EL PASO, TEX.—O. H. Ensign, engineer, 
will report soon on the feasibility of installing 
a power plant at Elephant Butte dam. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—William Blecker 
plans establishing a $100,000 steel sheet mill, 
and has secured a site on Mocagsin Bend. 
C. E. James is interested. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—John G. Duncan 
Co., a machinery concern, wants prices on a 
second hand belt or steam driven air com- 
pressor with a capacity of 175 cubic feet per 
minute. 

LENOIR CITY, TENN.—Town Creek Mill- 
ing Co. will rebuild its fiour mill and also 
equip a 25,000-bushel grain elevator. The 
new plant will cost $40,000. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Layne & Bowler Co. 
is establishing a plant at Chelsea and May 
streets for the manufacture of turbine pumps 
and water works equipment. It is _ consoli- 
dating a number of plants, heretofore oper- 
ated elsewhere, in Memphis. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—O. L. Jones Mill & 
Elevator Co. has increased its capital stock 
and is reported to have plans for enlarge- 
ments; address O. L. Jones. 

TULSA, OKLA. — County commissioners 
have decided the bridge over the Arkansas 
river is to have a 30-foot roadway and a 
four foot sidewalk, costing $183,000. 


WESTERN STATES 


MINOT, N. D.—Consumers Power Co. will 
spend $75,000 on additions and improvements 
and will install additional boilers, engines and 
machinery, 

OSKALOOSA, KAN.—Harper & Stiles, en- 
gineers, Grand avenue Temple, Kansas City, 
Mo., are making plans for a water works 
system, including a pumping station, 

ROBINSON, KAN.—Bonds for $10,000 have 
been voted for an electric light and power 
plant. 

SIMPSON, KAN.—Rollins & Co., Midland 
building, Kansas City, Mo., engineers, are 
making plans for a municipal works system 
costing $10,000. 

TOPEKA, KAN.—F. M. Newlands, city 
commissioner of water and lights, has asked 
an appropriation of $15,000 for a new unit 
in the electric light plant. 

TOPEKA, KAN.—Bids will be asked soon 
on a three span reinforced concrete bridge 
across the Shunganunga creek at Kansas 
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avenue costing $18,000. The Topeka Railway 
Co. will pay part. J, E. House is mayor. 

WINCHESTER, KAN.-—Harper & Stiles, 
Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, Mo., are 
making plans for a water works system, 
including a pump house and mains. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Election will be held July 
27 to vote on $100,000 bonds for a new jail 
building. 

FROMBERG, MONT.—Bonds for $17,500 
have been voted for a water works system, 
including a concrete pumping station and 
machinery and a concrete reservoir. 

WHITEHALL, MONT.—City council has 
decided to construct a gravity water works 
system with a large steel tank to give a 
static pressure of 80 pounds per square inch, 
costing $16,000, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The board of super-. 


visors of Gila county plans a $15,000 bridge 
over the Gila river at Winkleman. 


BLACKFOOT, IDA.—Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
will install a $20,000 pumping plant. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. — It is reported 
owners of the Post Lambert mine in the Mount 
Baker district will spend about $25,000 for 
machinery and other improvements this season. 
These include a sawmill, generator, motor air 
compressor and drills, 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—lIt is reported the 
Northern Pacific railroad will replace its 
track between Davenport and Cheney with 
new heavy steel, 

PORT ANGELES, WASH.-—-Dann_ Bros. 
organized the Port Angeles Gas & Oil Co. 
and have started constructing a $50,000 gas 
plant. 


SEATTLE.—Bids on the construction of the 
Stossell bridge were rejected. A. H, Cox & 
Co. was the low bidder at $14,735. 

SEATTLE.—Trade Cash Register Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture cash regis- 
ters; $2,000,000 capital stock; by J. O. Almen, 
Cc, L. Lawry, J. McLain and others. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Plans have been com- 
pleted by the Milwaukee railroad for the 
electrification of 440 miles of line through 
the Rocky and Bitter Root mountains; the 
cost to be $12,000,000 to $13,000,000, 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Clearwater Gold & 
Copper Mining Co., made up of Spokane, 
Coeur d’Alene and Montana investors, contem- 
plates placing a bond issue for $250,000 for 
the construction of a tramway and power 
plant at its mine near Amador, Mont. 

TACOMA, WASH.—New power house, addi- 
tional copper furnace and new machinery for 
many parts of the plant are to be added to 
the Tacoma smelter by the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., doubling the capacity. 

EUGENE, ORE.—tThe city council has plans 
to install equipment to provide 1,250 kilowatt 
additional at the municipal plant, by steam 
power. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Camp & Dupuy are 
preparing plans for an $8,000, 2-story build- 
ing to replace that owned by the Enter- 
prise Planing Mill Co., recently badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Bids will be asked 
soon for installing cutting machinery and 
other equipment in the Dredge Cotumpia of 
the Port of Portland, estimated cost is $22,500, 
E. W. Wright, port manager. 

PRAIRIE CITY, ORE.—Prairie City Light 
Co. will begin construction on its new plant 
shortly at a cost of $50,000. 

ST. HELENS, ORE.—St. Helens Ship Build- 
ing Co, will start work at once on the con- 
struction of a 265-foot, 5-masted schooner, 
to be equipped with two Bolinger engines. 

RICHMOND, CAL.—Fitzgerald Noble Co. 
is to build a factory to manufacture automobile 
accessories, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—D. Breslauer Estate 


Co. is to build a machine shop in San Fran- 
cisco at a cost of $6,000, 
SANTA BARBARA.—Santa Barbara Gas & 


Electric Co. has appropriated $85,000 for addi- 


tions and improvements to its gas plant. 
CANADA 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Bowes, Jamieson, Ltd., 
iron founder would like to get in communica- 
tion with steel manufacturers who are in 
the position to supply steel rounds for high 
explosive shells, about 34 inches in diameter. 
The company will require 500,000 during the 
next 18 months. 

LINDSAY, ONT.—F,. R. Wilford & Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
machinery; $50,000 capital stock; by Frederick 
R. Wilford, Gerald H. Hopkins and George 
Donaldson, 

TORONTO, ONT.—Universal Stove & Fur- 
nace Co., Ltd., has been incorporated; $500,- 
000 capital stock; by George M. Kelley, John 
D. Falconbridge. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Invincible Machine Co., 

Ltd., has been incorporated; $100,000 capital 
stock; by James Y, Murdock, E. E, Daykine 
and N, Sales. 

TORONTO, ONT.—W. A, Swayze Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
automobiles; $40,000 capital stock; by Elmer 
M. Rowand, Oscar H. King and M. P, Van 
der Voort. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Swedish Crucible Steel 
Co, is to install equipment to double its 
capacity, 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Vacvum Street Cleaning 
Machine Co., Ltd., has been incorporated; 
$175,000 capital stock; by William F, Blaney, 
Windsor, and George S. Clark, of Detroit. 

MONTREAL. — Hepburn Bros., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture hardware 
and specialties; $100,000 capital stock; by 
Waldo N. Skinner, W. J. Rugsley and George 
G. Hyde, 

QUEBEC.—Public Service Corporation of 
Quebec Ltd., has been incorporated to develop 
power by hydro electric plants for Quebec 
and Three Rivers; $3,000,000 capital stock; 
by Charles F. Branchaud, Milton L. Hersey 
and Howard Murray. 


NEW CATALOGS 


AIR COMPRESSORS.—A six-page folder, 
issued by the Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, 
Ill, is devoted to the extensive line of air 
compressors built by this company. These in- 
clude the vertical type made in sizes from 6 
to 140 cubic feet, belt and motor-driven sets, 
portable compressors, etc. 

TERNE PRODUCTS.—The Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has com- 
piled a 48-page catalog in which its long 
terne sheets and terne plate products are de- 
scribed and illustrated. * More than eighty 
products are listed. Special interest attaches 
to this catalog because of the attention to 
terne sheets as a substitute for the galva- 
nized variety. 

TIME DEVICES.—Three attractive four- 
page folders have been issued by the Interna- 
tional Time Recording Co., Endicott, N. Y., 
to describe its Chamberlain cost keeper, card 
time recorder, style No. 307-B, and automatic 
Dey time register. The cost keeper prints 
time records on any size, form, or thickness 
of card, registering either in tenths, sixtieths, 
or hundredths of an hour. The time recorder 
can be furnished to record weekly, two. week- 
ly, semi-monthly, and monthly pay periods. 
The Dey time register is fully automatic, 
registering being done at one operation. A 
two color ribbon attachment shows lost time 
in red and full time in. blue. More than 250 
separate machines for time and cost keeping 
are made by this company. 
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Corrected up to Tuesday noon 
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nik seis aia Shane cent. «..<.. $3.75 OCF EE PIGS Sea 10 cents . 
Mesabi Deasenes, 55 per cent.......... 3.45 5 3 — evans and re-squarring..... H+ oe 
> . I € “35 MATT AIR ee eee 
. “ml ee. ay <4 paneer “31% ae —_! a8 yn : Freight Rates, Pig Iron OUD os 's'os ou ale Renee's © 10 cents 
FOREIGN ORES Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— a Sept Atl od carted . to 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) ° cme ag marakness*sarrh ss tareneye* oy ed Open-hearth stamping steel, free from 
(Prices nominal.) ee NN cocci. sss 2 | Spd aon beth de eo 
Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent.... 8to8W%ec Philadelp BR cadens ceecccevecseenss 2.79 ives Poa an adder ec 80 cents 
For’n non-Bes., 50 to 65 per cent... 8 to 8c Pittsburgh COOP e de rrerssesereseese 95 Extra deep special auto body stock $1. 25 
COKE EE, Wiss calead'y o¥o cee die ls tee 3.18 Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
caitlin Ruffalo to: No reduction for sheets not annealed. 
, cm a Sy SPEEA _ The above extras apply on both sheet and 
Pecos ant aang geed Lcieteawk on “a to a ng ME AS (all eR pe ee wrt tin mill specifications, at the same rate. 
Connellsville furnace sake, touch mone — Sai poe! ekion on rail). 2.58 
Oe BT NS eee ee 1.75 y ND 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.00 to 2.40 mY ian 1.00 to 1,50 TRON A STEEL PIPE 
Connellsville fdy. contr........... 2.25 to 2.50 ow meray arene Soe= 
Wise county furnace.............. Te EE RE segs, Soe ee gS yom Raa et (Pittsburgh.) 
Wise county foundry............. 2.25 to 2.50 ew England (all rail)........... 3.25 Black Galv 
Pocahontas furnace ..........se0% 1.75 to 2.00 New York dock (r. and w.)....... 2.88 “‘Butt-weld. a 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 2.00 to 2.25 Birmingham, Ala., to:— Steel, 344 to 3 inches 79 57% 
" © » 72 CO DS INCHES. coc cseee / y 
New River, foundry ...........+. 2.50 to 3.00 NIE AGI a eS eR aera spe $2.90 Iron, 4% to 2% inches......... 71 46 r 
New River, furmace.............. 2.00 to 2.25 SN ko Cu Wed 6 asia 6 i bulc ée paaee in 4.00 
FERRO-ALLOYS area Sone bbe se bicaoaae 4.00 Lap-weld. 
¥ > Z : a eA 
Raseé:deene| Melaaee Abani). $100 to 115 jowevie, rah eit} a nlie a lechite- sea aew'e rH Steel, 2% to 6 inches......... 78 62% 
aa Tene gee jonny ER - weed r+ ed York (rail and water)....... 4.25 
*erro-silicon, per cent, Pbgh. 71.00to 73.00 [| Philadelphia (all rail)............. ; 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila, 71.00 to 73.00 Philadetohis (ai pve yy PY WE 4.00 BOILER TUBES 
perro-ail., a3 to f per cent.... 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh ..... Ri OE ese RE 4.90 
Ferro-sil., to per cent.... 17.00 to 17.50 Save Rea SION ea Sl Rt 3 ; , ; 7 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent.... 16.00 to 16.50 ee sas tk ha tad a at sc — 364 te 7 ois gp ag ano si 
Ferro-sil., 9 to 10 per cent..... 15.00 to 15.50 | Chicago, to:— _iogelpadbed Siadbsacneshc age teaiacelas 1H 
(Rerre-eiBoon quoeee at furnace Ashland, oe zante weet eee e nese eeeeeeees $2.80 
Jackson an ew Straitsville. ) SEP. one cceas db bwe De dhe ee 0.08 .50 
oy “as titanium, carloads, sealint. Tt ites was cae ee ebekbe we 1.47 Wie PRODUCTS 
per ha EO NE ee A ER SER 8c to 12 RS is ka rb e'0:k one ON APRS ch eeee’e a P 9 . > 
Peso vanadium, Pbgh. per Ib. ot Ete es Vel aG bisgae ss caaeta'es 58 (Retailers’ price 5 — jobbers’ 
EE a kik wa bt hin cae sinew s cere 2.25 : quatatien. 
Ferro tungsten, per Ib. of alloy err ao anil Jackson, ‘O., to:— r: : : 
Sole. alstian see te. Misawa MR whadnd Oo bWs 0 bis bkeebs cow $2.54 Wire nail jobbers, Pittsburgh.... $1.60 
a 20 Faneinnesl Pah Wada ndbhew eoacease 1.26 — — jobbers, Pittsburgh... 1.40 
* SE Siskin bicaa o ede eckodhed oo 1.62 zalvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 2.20 
| SEMI-FINISHED STEEL ese ea seteecs ees 1:81 | Polished staples, “Phgh........... 1.70 
i Open hearth billets, Phila...... 24.06 to 24.56 Emdiamapolis ....4.05-.ccccresecess 1.58 Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 2.50 
Forging billets, Phila........... 27:06 to 27.56 Barb wire, painted, yo ald =. 1.70 
orging billets, Pbgh........... 27.00 Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh.. ; 2.50 
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